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EDITOR’S COMMENT 
Crisis Resolved at the Metropolitan 


That the Metropolitan’s 1961-2 season is now assured is something fo- 
which opera-lovers the world over must be thankful. A New York seaso 1 
without the Metropolitan is just as unthinkable as Milan without La Scak: . 

The gap that would also have occurred in our pages, had the Nev, 
York season not taken place, would not have been easy to fill, and serves 
to show how international an art opera is. This fact is more and mor: 
reflected in our pages and in our readership. What began as a domestic 
publication has become very much an international one. If we are to 
believe all that we read in letters and hear from our friends both at home 
and abroad, be they opera-goers, singers, conductors, producers or mem- 
bers of opera house administrations, then this magazine is now regarded 
as the mouthpiece of opera the world over. In these circumstances we 
feel justified in making a few comments on the operatic crisis that arose 
recently in New York, and trust that we will not be accused of interfering, 
but rather be regarded as a counsellor offering advice to our friends. 

The original demands made by the American Federation of Musicians 
were for an increase in the basic weekly salary from $170 to $268. This 
was scaled down to $248 and finally to $220. In addition, the union 
demanded that the seven weekly performances be reduced to six. (The 
Metropolitan musicians are also paid rehearsal fees, and an additional 
$28 for each of the twenty Saturday matinées broadcast.) As Irving 
Kolodin pointed out in an admirable article in the Saturday Review, 
dated August 26: ‘Nobody can say that $170 a week for a 32-week 
season is adequate base pay for a musician able and willing to make a 
career of playing in an opera orchestra.’ When one considers that a full 
week’s schedule at the Metropolitan may be on Monday, Wozzeck ; 
Tuesday, Turandot; Wednesday, Parsifal; Thursday (student matinée), 
Il Trovatore ; Thursday (evening), Don Carlos ; Friday (student matinée), 
Il Trovatore ; Friday (evening), Turandot; Saturday (matinée), Elektra; 
Saturday (evening), Don Giovanni (this was the week of March 20 last), 
then one realizes why orchestral standards at the Metropolitan often leave 
much to be desired, and more than sympathizes with the demand for 
increased pay. 

One must also sympathize with the Metropolitan management. Faced 
with a deficit of $840,000 last season, and knowing that, once it granted 
an increase to one union, demands from others would follow, it could 
offer only a basic increase of $5 a week for the first year of a three-year 
contract, increasing by another $5 to a basic minimum of $180 for the 
second and third years. But both parties in the dispute have been 
stubborn, and Rudolf Bing’s action in returning to Europe and leaving 
the negotiations in the hands of his assistant manager has been advers:ly 
criticized. President Kennedy’s direct intervention in the dispute can be 
said to have assured the present season. But the financial situation is s ‘ill 
precarious, and will obviously become more acute. Public subsidy ‘or 
opera in America is now talked of more widely, and to us in Europe, w 10 
know that without subsidy there would be no opera, seems inevitable. 
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‘The Bohemian Girl’, produced by Dennis Arundell at Covent Garden, 195] 
AT WORK IN OPERA: I 


The Producer 


DENNIS ARUNDELL 


It is quite a common belief among non-technical enthusiasts that a 
theatrical producer is solely concerned with the movements of the actors 
(together with some share in the ligiting, when a ‘lighting expert’ is not 
employed). This may have been true to some extent of the 18th-century 
stage-manager and is still often partly true of the director for films or 
television, who has with him a producer (which in this field denotes a 
managerial, not an artistic functionary) to supervise, check and organize 
the heads of the various departments and all the artists who contribute 
to the whole. But it is certainly not true of the play-producer, who is 
probably even more closely consulted on other matters by his organizing 
management than his film or television counterpart ; nor is it true of the 


8 SR RE BE ee th AONE ee inal tae  e  EaNe EO 
DENNIS ARUNDELL is not only one of the most distinguished of opera producers 
(his productions of ‘Tosca’ and ‘The Flying Dutchman’ are again in the current 
season’: repertory at Sadler's Wells) but has an almost unrivalled breadth of 
theatrical and musical experience. He played ‘straight’ leads at the Old Vic 
and in the West End (including the role in ‘Gaslight’ which went to Charles 
Boyer » the film version), has written the music for over fifty stage and radio 
produc ions, and deputized for Sir Thomas Beecham in conducting a perform- 
ance © Delius’s ‘Irmelin’ (of which he was also the producer). His opera 
transla. ons include the filmed ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ (also a collaboration with 
Beechc 1) and he edited the Purcell Society's publication of ‘King Arthur’. 
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opera-producer. Indeed opera managements (to judge from those countrie 
where I have worked or of which I have had close information) seen 
more inclined than ordinary theatre managements to choose conductor, 
producer, designer, and so on, and then, having given them the responsi- 
bility and authority, not to interfere or supervise themselves. 

I do not say that managerial interference is always to be welcome. 
(After all, ‘interference’ is a misleading word: ‘practical interest’ is 
different matter.) But it is remarkable that notable theatrical régimes 
have all been inspired by the personality and personal supervision of a 
manager (think of C. B. Cochran and musical shows, Diaghilev and 
ballet, Mahler and opera, Hugh Beaumont of H. M. Tennent Ltd in the 
present London theatre). None of these managers—with the exception 
of Mahler—took any active part in a production, but they were always 
at hand to check on every detail and to solve any problems that might 
arise from the various conflicting elements that had to be united to achieve 
a satisfying artistic result. 

In opera there are more conflicting elements than in any other form 
of theatre entertainment—orchestral performance, vocal performance 
(ranging from naturalistic speech-song to what are practically concert 
performances of non-dramatic arias), straight acting, ‘melodrama’ (in the 
technical sense) with atmospheric music, ballet (at least in the sense 
of movement to, or in harmony with, music) and mime, quite apart 
from scene-design, scene-building, scene-shifting, costume-designing and 
costume-making, lighting, furniture and properties. This means that all 





















































responsible should be experts—the conductor, the orchestral players, the ‘ 
singers, the designers, the painters, the scene-builders, the wardrobe- , 
master, the electrician, the property-master—and all should be ready f 
with their expert advice to contribute to the whole. Now most experts é 
are willing collaborators, but the danger with all experts is that they are 
often not content to give of their best but insist on valuing their own o 
contribution higher than that of other experts: think of the brilliant 0 
designer Inigo Jones and Ben Jonson’s not unreasonable attack on his m 
conceit. That is where the Mahler or Diaghilev is invaluable. Cochran, ro 
who checked every bit of material used in his shows (like Bernard th 
Delfont now), was always there to appeal to, and was always watching Al 
from the background ready to step tactfully in to prevent trouble. He re 
used to say: ‘Have whatever rows you like inside the theatre over the ha 
job, so long as you can go and have a drink together afterwards. in 
(Nowadays, alas, the tendency is for any professional criticism to be of 
taken as a personal affront.) fing 
Now that entertainment has become an industry, and opera manage- ' 
ments (probably quite rightly) tend to concentrate on organization rather to 
than personal contact, the job of welding together the various elements che 
has become the duty of the producer. Of course he is still responsible  ratp 
for the movements on the stage (which includes arranging that the HH do ; 
conductor can catch the eye of the singer at necessary moments anc that may 
awkward positions are avoided for singers during tricky vocal pass ges) take 
but he also has to see that excellent scene-designs are practical bo‘ 1 for circ, 
the stage and for the action, that the lighting gives prominence to 29% iste, 
character without either falsifying the general effect or dazzlir  th¢ I get + 
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Dennis Arundell (second from right) in Helsinki, where he has produced 

several operas; with (from left) Set Svanholm; Boris Sagursky, director of the 

Maly Opera Theatre, Leningrad; Galina Isayeva of the same theatre; V. 

Kolobashky of the Soviet Ministry of Culture; Gottfried Schiller, make-up 
artist from Berlin 


singer’s eyes unnecessarily, and that striking touches of production do not 
distract from a leading character or action. Moreover, he is responsible 


for checking the construction and painting of the scenery and the choice 
of materials, and the cutting and making of the costumes. 

The opera producer is called in by the management at an early stage 
of planning. He is consulted on the choice of the designer and chore- 
ographer and on the casting of at any rate the minor roles. Usually a 
management confronts him with an already decided casting cf the main 
roles (though I have known a producer refuse a commission because of 
the employment of what he thought an unsuitable principal singer). 
About changes of cast, when a production has once been taken into the 
repertory, he is not consulted. In the budgeting of an opera the producer 
has no say: he may be asked whether he would permit some alteration 
in his planned staging for economy’s sake, but I have myself never known 
of a case where a producer’s ideas have been flatly turned down for 
financial reasons. 

When practical work has begun, a producer has above all to be able 
to give all the collaborating experts their heads when desirable, and to 
check them gently but firmly—that is, tactfully—when necessary. It is 
rather like driving a team of fine, high-mettled horses: it is they who 
do the work, but, unless they are a team used to working together, they 
may have to be guided. How often does an excellent conductor wish to 
take a passage of music at an ‘effective’ pace that is unsuitable in the 
circu nstances? The co-operative conductor, like Beecham, will always 
lister and be prepared to modify, as he did when he paced his study to 
get t .e right tempo for the Guard’s march in The Bohemian Girl —after 
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I had objected (as producer) that, at his original pace, the quaver wa; 
too quick and the crotchet too slow for human steps without being comic. 
(Beecham also let me have an extra stage rehearsal in place of a schedule | 
orchestral rehearsal on the grounds that it does not matter how good th: 
music is if the stage is wrong.) But I have known a good conductcr 
insist on what was arguably a ‘correctly’ fast pace when the singer wes 
incapable of singing at that pace. 

How often, again, does a designer create a beautiful set that is ur- 
practical? One distinguished architect’s stage setting was a flat picture 
background with extended frames for the sides which from anywhere but 
centre auditorium merely looked flatly dull on one side and non-existent 
on the other. One excellent artist objected to a window in a room 
although Cherubino had to jump out of it, and another designed brilliant 
perspective scenery which gained a round of applause at curtain-rise but 
meant that the performers had to duck under a steeply angled lintel to 
come through a door. I have known a clever designer in another medium 
hope to use a film method of lighting on a stage, and I have seen another 
so ingenious with moving scenery that its repetition became a bore, 
especially as each new result was similar. I learned in Milan that on one 
occasion fashionable modern artists without stage experience designed 
sets that could not be changed with ease. 

A historical example of non-co-operation can be seen by comparing 
the scene when Tosca places the candles by the dead Scarpia in the 
original vocal score and in the usual vocal score. In the original she does 
not get and place the candles until the long orchestral passage ends on a 
soft, religious, tender note; the later and more usual version makes her 


A scene from ‘Peter Grimes’ as produced by Dennis Arundell in Helsinki in 1949 
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s -ak her comment on the dead power of Scarpia in the sinister middle 
the passage. Surely this means that in the original production she had 

) far to go for the candles in the short time allotted her, so Puccini 

isferred the line to the middle of the music, thereby giving her longer 

e to fetch the candles. The original version, however (which I am sure 

nore in key with Puccini’s intention with regard to Tosca’s truly 

gious character), is perfectly possible if the designer gives a reasonable 

ition for the candles, sufficiently near where the body is to lie. This I 

. 'e proved in my current Sadler’s Wells production. 

Again in Tosca there arises the problem of where Tosca is to stand 

en the firing squad is assembling to shoot Cavaradossi. She has to 

iment on him standing there, and later, when the soldiers march away, 
to tell him not to move yet—neither of which remarks should be so 
rusive that the soldiers might notice them, but both of which should 

» clearly heard by the audience. The first time I produced Tosca I had 

stand on a platform above and beyond the soldiers—ludicrous on 
second thoughts, but accepted by myself and others too tolerant of bad 
operatic tradition. But now at Sadler’s Wells I place her right down stage 
in one corner by the footlights, apparently out of earshot of the soldiers 
but easily audible to the audience. Yet she is sufficiently unobtrusive 
because she is more in shadow than the soldiers and Cavaradossi, who 
should be—and cannot help being—the focus of attention. This was 
only possible by careful preliminary consultation with Paul Mayo, the 
designer, both as regards structure and proposed lighting. 

Ideally an opera producer should know stage technique, music both 
vocal and orchestral, lighting, style of period, and the design and making 
of costume and scenery, and should be able to weld all together so that 
the whole is good without any detail being over-obtrusive. Apart from 
the experts he has to deal with, he also—I am afraid—has often to 
coax inexperienced artists to give better than their best. Many soloists 
are nowadays chosen because of their superb (or more often young and 
promising) voices, irrespective of their experience of appearing in public 
or even walking a stage. One fine vocalist I was asked to produce as 
Carmen, though she had only sung as a solo recitalist on the concert 
platform, proved my dubious opinion of her possibilities when, in the 
rehearsal of the Card Scene, she declared herself unable to get her note 
while Frasquita and Mercedes were singing. 

Another brilliant young new singer engaged by one opera house, when 
asked by a friend if she was having any stage coaching before her first 
appearance on any stage, replied: “There is no need: I am singing.’ (In 
every other profession and trade, apprenticeship is either essential or 
regarded as the soundest step towards success. Only opera-singers seem 
more and more able to dispense with it and to rely on their God-given 
natural voice which is, after all, but part of the equipment necessary for 
fine »pera performances.) Nor must we forget the great singer who 
insis'; on being centre-stage or who shouts a top note even in spite of 
the « »mposer’s wishes, or who ‘always crosses left on this line’ as one 
guest artist Mephistopheles insisted to me until I told him that he would 
get h 5 teeth kicked in by the dancers on that spot. 

Bi while it is the opera-producer’s job to co-ordinate the work of 
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other experts (whether willing collaborators or superior dictators), mary 
producers also tend to be obtrusive themselves and to show how clevir 
they are with this bit of business or background movement that is di:- 
tracting. Although I try to avoid this, I have unintentionally becn guil y 
of this myself. Other producers are careless about style of period I 
recently saw Almaviva in the first act of Il Barbiere di Siviglia wih 
neither cloak nor hat), and some from the straight theatre seem to have 
insufficient knowledge of musical problems. One insisted on a singer 
lying full-length on the ground while singing a top note—though with 
the singer’s approval it can be tried effectively, as I tried it once, only to 
discard it. Another, admittedly new to opera, was most enthusiastic on 
opera production except for being flummoxed as to what to do with the 
twiddly bits between the sung lines. 

The opera-producer—by no means more faultless than the other 
experts he has to deal with—is perhaps, by and large, ultimately 
responsible for the general effect of the performance as finally presented 
by the actual performers to the public. But in one way he is unfortun- 
ate: his work is finished before the curtain goes up on the first night, 
and the result is only his work in so far as the performers and stage staff 
reproduce what has been rehearsed. (The scenery and dresses are, of 
course, as passed by him.) By accident or intention his work can be 
altered in performance, and there is little he can do about it except send 
a note round by the stage manager. In the straight theatre, when a show 
has a run, it is always possible for the producer to call a rehearsal if 
anything shows signs of going wrong (in fact he is expected to by the 
management) ; but, while opera is played in repertory by performers who 
are engaged in so much else, ‘check-over’ rehearsals are unfortunately 
impossible except sometimes before a revival. It is disappointing when 
performances deteriorate, but if the production has been good in the first 
place and if those concerned are enthusiastic and loyally co-operative, 
with a disciplined pride in their work, there is not much risk of drastic 
deterioration. 


Further articles will follow on the work of others (including designer and 
répétiteur) in preparing an operatic production. 





British Institute of Recorded Sound. Sir Robert and Lady Mayer are establ:sh- 
ing a series of lectures and lecture-recitals to be held at the Institute of 
Recorded Sound, 38 Russell Square, London W.C.1 (Sir Robert is the Insti- 
tute’s Honorary Treasurer). This season’s first series will be given on Octc ber 
23, 25 and 27 by Jane Bathori, the French singer and teacher. The lect res 
will be in French, with an English translation delivered by Felix Aprahar an, 
and will be illustrated by two of Mme Bathori’s pupils. Mme Bathori was | >rn 
in Paris in 1877 and her operatic career included appearances at La S: :la, 
Milan, under Toscanini in 1902, in Brussels, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos A “es. 
She sang in the first performance of Ravel’s Shéhérazade and Hist: 'res 
Naturelles and of Debussy’s Promenoir dos Deux Amants, and introd. :ed 
many songs by Fauré, Milhaud and Poulenc. 
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Rita Gorr as Octavian in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ and (r.) as 
‘ Delilah in ‘Samson et Dalila’ 
PEOPLE : xlvi 


Rita Gorr 
JACQUES BOURGEOIS 


A great voice of true mezzo-soprano character is rare enough nowadays. 
That of Rita Gorr possesses, besides, an exceptional richness of timbre 
which is sustained through the full range of its two octaves. These purely 
physical qualities would alone have won her an international reputation. 
But it is by her extraordinary urge to progress in her art that Rita Gorr 
deserves a place apart among the great artists of our time. Of course, 
unlike so many, she had no need to struggle to perfect the production 
of a voice naturally splendid and perfectly placed from the very first. 
She had no serious vocal problems to solve, and those who heard her a 
dozen years ago could already marvel at her ample and warm voice, its 
masterly ease and its perfectly knit registers. 

Yet, what a difference now! Since then, the conscientious musician and 
slightly awkward actress has developed into an artist of perfectly 
controlled temperament. This is because Rita Gorr is, above all, a 
perfectionist ; and culture is, she believes, essential. Approaching each 
tole with the greatest possible thought, she is not content to learn its 
notes one after the other. If the composer is new to her, she makes 
herse'f read what commentators and specialists have written about him 
and :'so immerses herself through literature in the world which was con- 
temp>rary with him. This applies whether she is studying a work by 
Gluc . Wagner or Verdi. All this, Rita Gorr considers, is essential in the 
inter; etation of the music. Similarly the character which she embodies 
becor es the object of a no less carefully thought-out study. Here again, 
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literature gives her valuable assistance. If it is a purely imagina y 
characterization, she makes herself live with it as long as possible, askir g 
herself what would be the character’s reaction to everyday events ard 
imagining it in situations besides those of the libretto. 

The result of this work is a dramatic truth in which mere conventicn 
plays as little part as mere search after effect. Rita Gorr, indeed, possess 2s 
a quite unsophisticated personality. She tries to preserve in all its purity 
the main outline of the roles which she assumes ; and mistrusts excessive 
refinements and subtleties tending to personal mannerism. In other words 
her art is more synthesis than analysis; and, if the result is less striking 
to the intellect, at least it often moves the heart more. 

Rita Gorr is Belgian by birth. Her real name is Marguerite Geirnaert. 
She was born on February 18, 1926, at Ghent, where her parents, whom 
she loves to visit as often as possible, still live. She grew up in an opera- 
loving family. At a very early age she was taken to see Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Madama Butterfly-and La Traviata; and, on the radio, she 
was never tired of listening to two popular singers of the mid-thirties, 
Ninon Vallin and Vina Bovy (who was Belgian). Yet she never thought 
of making music her career. She wanted to be a nurse, and there is no 
doubt that her extreme gentleness (despite the terrible characters for 
which her vocal colour has destined her) would have made her an 
excellent one. 

At this period she sang, however, as an amateur, and the pleasure 
which she took in singing was communicated to her listeners. In 1942, 
after she had offered her voluntary services for various charities, her 
friends persuaded her to take up serious study in order to develop a voice 
which already seemed exceptional. Hence her first singing lessons at 
Ghent, then at Brussels. In 1946, at the age of 20, she took part in an 
opera competition at Verviers and won a first prize. (Two years after- 
wards, Leonie Rysanek was to win a third prize in this same competition.) 
In 1949 she won second prize in an international singing competition at 
the Ostend Conservatory. That won her her first engagements on the 
Belgian radio, and offers from several important theatres. 

In the same year she made her début at the Théatre Royal, Antwerp, 
as Fricka in Die Walkiire. Then she decided to go to France, and 
accepted a three-year engagement at Strasbourg. Her first stage appear- 
ance there was as Brangiane in Tristan und Isolde, where she replaced, 
practically without any rehearsal, one of her indisposed colleagues. Then 
followed all her present repertory for mezzo-soprano in French opera 
houses: Orpheus, Amneris, Delilah, Charlotte (in Massenet’s Wert/er). 
Herodias (in Massenet’s Hériodiade) and Margared (in Lalo’s Le Roi 
d’Ys). She also appeared in the first French performance of Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler. 

In 1952 Rita Gorr took part in the Lausanne International Sirging 
Competition and there she gained the first prize, which brought h:~ an 
engagement at the Paris Opéra. Alas, throughout three seasons ther» the 
young singer was allowed to vegetate in secondary roles. Her main } arts, 
in fact, were Magdalene in Die Meistersinger and Maddalena in | ‘igo- 
letto! Bored, Rita Gorr quitted a theatre where, it seemed, there w: s no 
place for her; and this proved the beginning of a great internat nal 
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During the recording of ‘Faust’: Rita Gorr with Boris Christoff (l.) and André 
Cluytens, the conductor (at music desk) 


career. Italy and Germany offered her engagements. In 1957 she sang 
in the title-role of Lully’s Armide at the Bordeaux Festival, and the 
following year she made her first appearance at Bayreuth as Fricka in 
Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire. Then came Kundry at the Rome 
Opera. These, together with the Venus in Tannhduser and Qrtrud in 
Lohengrin, constitute her great Wagnerian roles. 

But she excels also in Italian opera, in which Amneris and Eboli 
particularly suit her. Moreover, Rita Gorr is an accomplished interpreter 
of classical opera: the title-role of Gluck’s Alceste and his two Iphigénie 
operas, and of Cherubini’s Médée figure prominently in her repertory. 
Thus today Rita Gorr finds herself facing the great temptation to which 
other mezzo-sopranos with an easy ‘top’ have yielded with more or less 
happy results: the temptation of singing dramatic soprano parts. 

It is undeniable that, while preserving its characteristic dark colouring, 
Rita Gorr’s voice has tended to rise in compass with the years. Lully’s 
Armice (in 1957) provided her first soprano role, and today she feels 
more at ease in the hig’ tessitura of Alceste and Iphigénie than in the 
lower one of Orphée. She has already sung Isolde’s ‘Liebestod’ at 
conce.ts; and it is probable that within a few years she will attempt 
Briinn \ilde. But she shows great caution in this matter. ‘I constantly 
bear i: mind the example of singers who have lost their voices by wanting 
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Rita Gorr as (l. to r.) Charlotte in ‘Werther’; the New Prioress in ‘Dialogues 
des Carmélites’; Venus in ‘Tannhduser’ 


to sing by techniques which were not for them. Above all, I prefer to 
sing for twenty years more as a mezzo than for ten years as a soprano! 
Moreover, so many roles in the former register satisfy me completely on 
the artistic level.’ 

From the dramatic point of view, indeed, Rita Gorr loves the im- 
passioned and violent characters to which her vocal qualities render such 
full justice. Amneris and Ortrud are among her favourite roles and she 
looks forward with satisfaction to tackling Verdi’s Lady Macbeth for the 
first time at Strasbourg next season, as well as Cherubini’s Medea in 
Paris. She will shortly be making her début at the Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, in Aida, Lohengrin and The Ring. She has recently recorded 
Aida under the direction of Georg Solti (with Leontine Pryce and Jon 
Vickers) and Die Walkiire under Erich Leinsdorf’s direction, with Birgit 
Nilsson and George London. 

Unlike too many singers who have ‘arrived’, Rita Gorr continues to 
work at purely vocal technique. Once a year she goes back to her 
professor in Belgium for what she calls ‘general revision’. ‘Besides my 
current problems,’ she says, ‘I try to sing, as an exercise, Arsace in 
Semiramide and other coloratura arias of Rossini. Naturally, I should 
never sing them in the theatre, but they are marvellous exercises for the 
flexibility of the voice. And one should never think that suppleness is 
useless in the great tragic roles.’ Without doubt, such strong artistic 
conscience, allied to great humility, has proved magnificently rewarding 
to Rita Gorr. 

In private life, Rita Gorr, who is unmarried, is the contrary o* the 
characters which she interprets on the stage. Her amiability and gntle- 
ness are esteemed by all her friends, for whom she is ready to mal! 2 no 
matter what sacrifice. Nothing shows her character better thar her 
refusal to be auditioned this year at Bayreuth for a role which is sung 
there by a French singer whom she esteems and admires. By this ge ture, 
rare enough in singers of any period, we recognize a truly human _-rtist 
who well deserves the title of ‘anti-prima-donna’! 
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What Verdi and Puccini Really Wrote 
MOSCO CARNER 


ur May issue, DENIS VAUGHAN gave some details of his challenge to the 
0sed authenticity of certain Ricordi editions of works by Verdi and 
‘ini. The well-known Italian conductor GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI has now 
ed to this in a booklet published by Ricordi in Italian, English and 
nan. We asked the most eminent of Puccini scholars, MOSCO CARNER, for 
judicial summing-up. 

‘xt (a composer's original score, unmodified) versus performing 

i ion: much ink is being spilt over this problem which modern 

icological research has thrown up. And rightly so. With our present- 
endeavour to reproduce a composer’s intentions with the largest 
sure of accuracy and faithfulness, the establishment of the authentic 

t of a musical work, especially in older music, has become not only 
most desirable but imperative. It is a far cry from the time when a 
score was the playground of well-intentioned but mostly arbitrary 
editorial emendations and alterations, resulting in editions which repre- 
sented misleading (if not, indeed, falsified and distorted) versions of the 
original. Wherever possible, we are now resorting to the manuscript 
and/or first editions ; and if, for a variety of reasons, these do not prove 
helpful, then recourse is had to philological methods—textual criticism, 
consideration of the composer’s style, his idiosyncrasies, his handwriting 
and so on. 

In more recent times we have added to these methods a consideration 
of the intervening stage between manuscript and published version. This 
entails a study of the proofs, where 
a composer may have not only Gianandrea Gavazzeni 
corrected his own and his printer’s 
errors but also rethought certain 
passages and altered dynamic indi- 
cations and phrase-markings. Often 
these modifications were made in 
the light of practical experience — 
rehearsals and first performances — 
and in some case they were not 
incorporated in the composer’s 
manuscript score but appeared only 
in the printed edition. 

These general observations have 
seemed to me necessary in order to 
understand what is at the bottom 
of the great controversy aroused in 
Italy by disclosures made three 
years ago by Denis Vaughan (a 
former assistant to Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and now living in Italy) 
in connection with the scores of 
Ver ‘i and Puccini. Vaughan sub- 
ject d several of the manuscript 





scores to a close scrutiny and, in comparing them with the printeji 
editions, discovered an almost astronomical number of discrepancies: 
8,000 in Verdi’s Requiem Mass, about 25,000 in Falstaff and some 15,0() 
and 18,000 in La Bohéme and Tosca respectively. Vaughan published hs 
findings on Verdi in the magazine La Scala of July 1958 and subsequent y 
circulated a similar essay on Puccini in typewritten copies among a 
number of leading Italian musicians and musical authorities. 


He also gave a lecture in London last autumn before the Roy:l 
Musical Association which I attended, and in which he quoted a large 
number of instances showing deviations from the manuscripts in the 
printed Puccini scores. In a letter to The Times of 17 November 1958, 
Vaughan also advocated an addition to the international copyright laws 
whereby a composer should be required to sign a document confirming 
that the printed edition of a work tallies completely with the manuscript. 
In the same letter he suggested (in a rather Utopian spirit) the formation 
of an international board of musicologists who, after the lapse of a 
reasonable period, should issue a similar certificate for the works of 
deceased composers. 

Most of the discrepancies discovered by Vaughan refer to dynamics 
and phrasing, and his thesis is that present performances represent a 
falsification and distortion of Verdi’s and Puccini’s intentions and that 
various hands—those of the publisher, the publisher’s readers and of 
certain conductors—were guilty of interference. Vaughan claims that 
only the manuscripts can form the basis of authentic performances ; and, 
although he has had the support and encouragement of certain eminent 
musicians and critics, his endeavours to induce Ricordi to publish Urtext 
editions of the Verdi and Puccini operas have so far been of no avail. 
But it shouid be noted that Ricordi did issue facsimile editions of the 
autograph (i.e., handwritten) scores of Verdi’s Requiem and Falstaff. 

Vaughan’s disclosures at first raised a storm of indignation in Italy. 
There was even an interpellation in the Italian parliament. Subsequently, 
however, critical voices came forward to cast serious doubts on the 
general validity of Vaughan’s claims. Was it conceivable, it was asked, 
that Ricordi should have been guilty of such gross negligence, carelessness 
and falsification in publishing the scores? Had the publisher really been 
so indifferent to what Verdi and Puccini had committed to paper? 
Articles by distinguished Italian critics such as Massimo Mila, Fedele 
D’Amico and others raised various objections to Vaughan’s thesis and 
the evidence he adduced. The most detailed criticism, however, came 
from the conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni, who published two articles 
in La Rassegna Musicale in 1959, derived from an essay Problemi di 
tradizione dinamico-fraseologica e critica testuale, in Verdi e in Puccini, 
which has now itself been published by Ricordi with English and German 
translations. 

Gavazzeni, suggesting that Vaughan’s totals of discrepancies smacl of 
sensationalism, asks whether the problem can really have assumed s ich 
fantastic proportions as Vaughan makes out. While admitting that er: ors 
crept into the printed editions, Gavazzeni makes the valid point ‘at 
Verdi and, especially, Puccini were in the habit of altering and modify ing 
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) amic indications and phrase-markings during the stage of proof or 
or the first performance. These revisions were not entered into the 
nuscript score but were left to be incorporated in the printed material. 
vazzeni cites a large number of passages from the autographs that 

ifer from their version in the printed edition simply because they were 
Ity or incorrect— because of carelessness or omissions in the manu- 
ipt or because the composer later thought of improvements. Vaughan 
is instances in the autographs of double-phrasing and differentiated 

y 1amics between different instruments in the same passage which argue 
neasure of refinement, subtlety and ‘cleverness’ characteristic of later 
aposers such as Ravel or Webern but undreamt-of by Verdi and 
scini. 

As for ‘interference’ by conductors, it is an established fact that 
::cini was in the habit of consulting Toscanini about orchestral details 
| agreed to most of the suggestions made by the famous conductor — 
ygestions which were incorporated only in the published version. One 
emple may stand for many. When the full score of Manon Lescaut 
was published in 1910, Puccini specially asked Toscanini to correct the 
dynamics and the slurs for the strings before publication. Gavazzeni 
accuses Vaughan of extreme rigidity and shortsightedness in claiming that 
the manuscript alone can be made the yardstick for an authentic perform- 
ance and reproaches him for having confused Urtext with critical edition. 

In my own view on this tangled problem, I am inclined to agree with 
Gavazzeni’s arguments. Vaughan deserves all praise for his scholarly 
and painstaking labours in scrutinizing the autograph scores and compar- 
ing them with the published versions, and I fully endorse his plea for the 
publication of Urtext editions which would enable us to study Verdi’s 
and Puccini’s thought-processes more closely. But he certainly far over- 
shoots his target in declaring that every deviation from the original 
autograph was made: without the composer’s consent or knowledge and 
must therefore be regarded as taboo. 





Glyndebourne, Athens, Spoleto — reports from these and 
other festival centres in the Festival Issue of OPERA, on 


sale in mid-October, 2s. 6d. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Could you please list the names of the operas so far composed by Heinrich 
Sutermeister, and indicate which have been produced in England?—J. W. 
Bower, London N.W.1. 
Sutermeister’s operas to date are: Romeo und Julia (Dresden, 1940), Der 
Zauberinsel (Dresden, 1942), Niobe OB ngear 1946), Raskolnikoff (Stockholm, 
¥ 


1948\, Die Schwarze Spinne (origin written for radio in 1936, revised for 

the stage 1949), Die Fiisse im Feuer (Berlin, 1950), Titus Feuerfuchs (Basle, 

~ oe only Romeo und Julia has been seen in England, at Sadler’s 
ell in 
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At the Florence Festival: Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s new opera ‘The Merchant of Venic«' 
(Opposite page) At Edinburgh: Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ 
(Below) At Bayreuth: Wagner's ‘Tannhduser’ 





These and other productions at 


ut of Venice’ SUMMER FESTIVALS 


are reviewed in the 


SUMMER FESTIVAL ISSUE 


of 


OlP LB 4\ 


on sale in mid-October 


2s. 6d. 





Coming Events at Home 


Sadler's Wells. Some further details of casts for the opening weeks of the 
1961-2 season have come to hand. In the revival of Rigoletto (October 26) 
the title-role will be sung by Peter Glossop, with Elizabeth Harwood as Gilda 
Donald Smith as the Duke, Maureen Guy as Maddalena, and James Lockhar 
conducting. In the four performances of Ariadne on Naxos during November 
Elsie Morisen will sing as the Composer and Marion Studholme as Zerbinett: 
for the first time, with Elizabeth Fretwell and Alberto Remedios reappearin; 
as Ariadne and Bacchus. In the revival of // Trovatore on December | 
Elizabeth Fretwell will be heard as Leonora, Patricia Johnson as Azucena 
Charles Craig as Manrico and Peter Glossop as Di Luna; Michael Moores wil! 
conduct. In The Marriage of Figaro, beginning on December 14, Wendy 
Baldwin and Iris Kells will be heard as the Countess and Susanna for the firs: 
time, with an otherwise largely familiar cast. 


Group Eight Productions have acquired the costumes, sets and properties of 
the operas given at Ingestre and will be adding Dr Miracle, Master Peter's 
Puppet Show and Dido and Aeneas to their future repertory. Anthony Besch 
has joined their board of directors. This season the Group will be working in 
close association with the Opera Group at the City Literary Institute, which 
offers valuable experience to final-year students of singing before they are 
auditioned for professional companies. Application to join (which should 
mention previous roles studied and the name of singing teacher) should be 
addressed to Kenneth van Barthold, Head of Music Department, City Literary 
Institute, Stukely Street, London W.C.2. 


Oxford. The Oxford University Opera Club will give Scarlatti’s J] Mitrida‘e 
Eupatore, at the Town Hall, from December 6 to 9. Professor Sir John 
Westrup will conduct. 


Rosehill (Whitehaven, Cumberland). The English Opera Group will perform 
Britten’s The Turn of the Screw on October 18 and 19, with Jennifer Vyvyan, 
Arda Mandikian, Janette Miller, Judith Pierce, Peter Pears and Kevin Platts; 
Meredith Davies will conduct. 


South Wales Opera Week. Vic Oliver is giving his usual Opera Week at the 
Empire Theatre, Tonypandy, from October 17 to 21. There will be three 
performances of Carmen, with Glenice Halliday in the title-role, Doreen 
Murray as Micaela, William Aitken as Don José and Niven Miller as 
Escamillo, and two of La Traviata, with Victoria Elliott as Violetta and 
Edward Byles as Alfredo. The British Concert Orchestra will be conducted by 
Vic Oliver and the producer will be Gloria Welby-Fisher. 


Opera for All. Further to the announcement in last month’s OPERA (p. 585), 
the opera to be given by the second group with Puccini’s // Tabarro is Ethel 
Smyth’s The Boatswain's Mate. The soloists are Catriona Gordon, Gloria 
Jennings, Margaret Kingsley, Patricia McCarry, Maureen Morelle, Judith 
Stubbs; Robert Bateman, Brian Casey, Russell Cooper, David Hartley, Delme 
Bryn Jones, David Hillman, Peter Leeming, John Winfield. 


Forthcoming American Performances 


New York. The METROPOLITAN OPERA. Following the intervention of ‘the 
Secretary of Labour, Arthur J. Goldberg, the Metropolitan Opera Association 
and the American Federation of Musicians agreed to submit their dispute to 
‘final and binding’ arbitration, with Mr Goldberg himself as arbitrator. T' 's, 
according to a statement issued in Washington on August 28 and confirmed >y 
the Metropolitan Opera, assures the 1961-2 season, which will open as plan: :d 
on October 23 with La Fanciulla del West in a production borrowed from 1¢ 
Chicago Lyric Opera, with Leontyne Pryce as Minnie and Richard Tucker 1s 
Dick Johnson. 

Because of the original cancellation, eight artists who should have b: :n 
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ij ging with the company during the coming season will not now be able to 
year: they are Sena Jurinac, Aase Nordmo-Loevberg, Helga Pilarczyk, 
ilietta Simionato, Renata Tebaldi; Walter Berry, Hermann Prey and Gottlob 
ck. In addition neither Karl Boehm nor Francesco Molinari-Pradelli will be 
e to conduct, and further changes will have to be made in the ‘season’s 
angements to adjust the schedules of several other artists who are now only 
ilable for part of their original contract periods; these include Mary Curtis- 
na, Lisa Della Casa, Laurel Hurley, Anneliese Rothenberger, Elisabeth 
ierstré6m, Gabriella Tucci; Carlo Bergonzi, Eugenio Fernandi, Nicolai 
dda, Sandor Konya; Cesare Bardelli, George London, Cornell MacNeil, 
rio Sereni; Ezio Flagello, Jerome Hines and Nicola Moscona. The sched- 
d new production of Adriana Lecouvreur and the revival of Salome are now 
h postponed until the 1962-3 season. 


N:w York. The autumn season at the CITY CENTRE is due to open on 
O« ‘ober 5 with the first performance of the complete Puccini Trittico in New 
York since its premiére at the Metropolitan in 1918. Julius Rudel, the general 
director of the City Opera, will conduct and Christopher West will produce, 
with the sets and costumes by Rouben Ter-Arutunian. The season will also 
include the first performance of two American operas composed under Ford 
Foundation grants: Douglas Moore’s Wings of the Dove, based on the Henry 
James novel of the same name in an adaptation by Ethan Auer, and The 
Crucible by Robert Ward, adapted by Bernard Stambler from Arthur Miller’s 
drama of the same name. Moore’s work will be conducted by Rudel and 
produced by West, with settings by Donald Oenslager, and Ward’s conducted 
by Emmerson Buckley and produced by Allen Fletcher, with settings by Paul 
Sylbert. The répertory will also include a new production of Madama Butter- 
fly, revivals of The Marriage of Figaro and Cosi fan tutte (both in English), 
La Bohéme, Carmen, Oedipus Rex, Carmina Burana, The Mikado and H.M.S. 
Pinafore. 


New York. The American Opera Society announces concert performances of 
the five following works: La Sonnambula, with Joan Sutherland, Renato Cioni 
and Ezio Flagello (conductor, Nicola Rescigno), on December 3, 5, 17; 
Iphigénie en Tauride, with Rita Gorr, Léopold Simoneau and Gabriel Bacquier 
(conductor, Edouard van Remoortel), on January 7, 9; Samson (Handel), with 
Judith Raskin, Jon Vickers, Russell Oberlin and Flagello (conductor, Rescigno), 
on January 30, February 4, 6; Die Lustige Witwe, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Anneliese Rothenberger, Nicolai Gedda and Walter Berry (conductor, Frans 
Allers), on March 11, 13, 15; and La Cenerentola, with Teresa Berganza, 
Fernando Corena and Flageliv (conductor, Rescigno), on April 8, 10, 17. 


By 
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Dallas. The fifth season of the civic OPERA will open on November 3 with 
Franco Zeffirelli’s new production of Thais, with Denise Duval (in the title- 
role), Regina Sarfaty, Luigi Alva and Nicola Zaccaria. This will be followed 
by La Bohéme, with Ilva Ligabue, Elizabeth Carron, Nicola Filacuridi, Manuel 
Ausensi, Ugo Trama and Salvatore Baccaloni, and Lucia di Lammermoor, with 
Joan Sutherland, Sarfaty, Renato Cioni, Ettore Bastianini and Zaccaria. 


Fort Worth, Texas. Operas promised for the 1961-2 season are Boris 
Godunov, Madama Butterfly and The Bartered Bride. 


New Orleans. The 1961-2 season is due to open on October 5 with Un Ballo 
in Maschera, with Marghe ‘= Roberti, Luisa de Sett, Irene Kramarich, 
Umberto BorsO and Manue, ..usensi; conductor, Renato Cellini; producer, 
Glynn Ross. This will be followed later in the menth by // Barbiere di Siviglia, 
with Tina Garfi, Luigi Alva, Ausensi and Salvatore Baccaloni; conductor, 
Cellini; preducer, Arthur Cosenza. The November preductions will be Orfeo, 
with Oralia Dominguez and Irma Gonzales, and Der Rosenkavalier, with Lisa 
Delle Casa, Francis Bible, Judith Raskin, James Pease; Cellini will conduct 
both these operas and Adolf Rott will produce. In March there will be 
perfc-mances of Carmen, with Gloria Lane, Maria di Gerlando, Salvatore 
Pum: and Norman Treigle, and of Susannah, with its original cast — Phyllis 
Curti |, Norman Treigle, Richard Cassilly, Keith Kaldenberg. 
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Patricia Neway (Governess) and Ruth Kobart (Mrs Grose) in ‘The Turn of the 
Screw’ at Boston 


WORLD REPORTS 
‘The Turn of the Screw’ in Boston 


Boston. The first professional performances of Benjamin Britten’s The Turn 
of the Screw in America took place in a production by the American Festival 
at the Metropolitan Boston Arts Centre. Multiple layers of scrim curtains 
(designed by Jac Vena) and special lighting effects (by Tharon Musser) created 
the necessary eerie atmosphere and allowed complete flexibility in staging; 
Peter Quint and Miss Jessel could appear through walls or as if in mid-air, 
and the outside of the house or any room within it could be exposed at will. 
The entire cast was excmplary. Patricia Neway gave a forceful portrayal of 
the Governess and was only outshone by the clear-sung Quint of Richard 
Cassilly and Naomi Farr’s sharply defined Miss Jessel. Julius Rudel’s conduct- 


ing displayed his usual mastery of present-day opera. 

This year’s production by the Boston Arts Festival, which yearly brings the 
best American operas to Boston, was Douglas Moore’s The Ballad of B ‘by 
Doe. The New York e Opera Company, with Julius Rudel’s sympath-tic 


insight into the minutest details of the score, moulded an excellent product:on 
despite much ineffective staging (by John Howell). Chester Ludgen, a phy jc- 
ally imposing Horace Tabor, had vocal reserve for his best moments, such as 
the poker scene in which he confronts his fair-weather cronies as they de ert 
him. Normally Augusta Tabor is played as a termagant wife and Baby | oe 
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a a gay and youthful miner’s sweetheart, but Francis Bible brought power and 
p.thos to the role of Augusta, making her a more sympathetic character than 
r ay be justifiable. Doris Yarick thus — a Baby Doe of level-headed 
f 
t 


asibility, making her conversion to a faithful wife most convincing. In the 
iale, popularly dubbed ‘the Leadville Liebestod’, her rich, warm voice lifted 
e opera to its highest moment, as it should be, at its ending. 

The production of Nicolai’s The Merry Wives of Windsor by the Boston 

iiversity School of Fine and Applied Arts combined the stage techniques of 
; elodrama and farce with a witty translation (by Josef Blatt) to sustain a high 
‘vel of hilarity. Mary Virginia Munroe’s Alice was continually a delight, 

atching vocal brilliance with a real flair for comic élan. John Ring’s Ford 
aad Edward F. Durbeck III's Falstaff well suited the fast-paced staging of 
Adelaide Bishop and Edward Thommen. Ludwig Bergmann conducted the 
small but competent orchestra. 

The American premiére of Mozart’s La Finta Semplice was given by the 
Mozart Festival Orchestra. Antonia Dalapas was an excellent Baroness Rosina. 
None of the other principals succeeded in overcoming the difficulties of Baird 
Hastings’s unsingable translation and of the conducting— one tempo, one 
dynamic. On the other hand there was a quite effective presentation of The 
Magic Flute in English at the New England Conservatory, conducted and 
produced by Boris Goldovsky. It was given in modern dress, with a set using 
only platforms and fibre-glass panels in shades of grey. Lucien Olivier, who 
has been chief comprimario in Goldovsky’s productions for many years, sang 
a thoroughly engaging Papageno. If this is any indication, his promotion to 
leading roles is long overdue. WILLIAM ALLIN STORRER 


Aspen, Colorado. The Summer Music School presented a double bill of 
Haydn’s Lo Speziale and Bononcini’s Polifemo, in English. 


Tanglewood (Lenox, Mass.). Paisiello’s King Theodore in Venice (in an 
English translation by Boris Goldovsky and Arthur Schoep) formed the 
operatic project at the summer music school here. This opera, which has a 
libretto by Casti and is said to have greatly influenced Mozart, was accom- 
panied at the piano and conducted by Maurits Sillem, who wrote out the 
ornamentation. Spoken dialogue replaced the recitatives. 


New York. The EMPIRE STATE FESTIVAL (July 12 to August 6) included perform- 
ances of Les Pécheurs de Perles, with Lee Venora, Giuseppe Campora, Hugh 
Thompson and Arba Berberian (conductor, Laszlo Halasz); La Bohéme, with 
Licia Albanese, Constance Lambert, Jean Deis, Frank Valentino, William 
Wildermann and Salvatore Baccaloni (conductor, Dick Marzollo); Madama 
Butterfly, with Camilla Williams, Betty Hankin, Rudolf Petrak and Valentino 
(conductor, Halasz); and La Traviata, with Eleanor Steber, Carlo Zampighi 
and Igor Gorin (conductor, Wilfrid Pelletier). 


ARGENTINA Gianni Raimondi’s Success 


Buenos Aires. The revival of / Puritani at the TEATRO COLON (not given here 
since 1921, with Maria Barrientos, Dino Borgioli, Carlo Galeffi and Adama 
Didur) was a great success. The laurels of the evening went to Gianni 
Raimondi, whose Lord Arthur was a superb creation. In the last act, 
especially, his series of D flats, which were produced with great ease, brought 
the house down. His singing was marked by an aristocratic style, and his 
diction was exceptionally clear. Leyla Gencer made a better Elvira than she 
had a Gilda, and was particularly impressive in ‘Qui la voce’. The Spanish 
baritone, Manuel Ausensi, sang Sir Richard in a restrained manner, and the 
bass, Ferruccio Mazzoli, revealed a rich and attractive voice as Sir George. 
Lu'sa Bartoletti and Mario Verazzi (Lord Walton) also participated. Although 
the cast gave of their best, and at times sang as if inspired by the music, the 
cor ductor, Argeo Quadri, offered a prosaic reading of the score. The adequate 
if \ Ximaginative producer was Carlo Maestrini. 

3erlioz’s La Damnation de Faust, last staged here in 1941 under Albert 
Wc ff, has been given in a new production by Maestrini, with unattractive sets 
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by A. Chiesa. Jean Fournet’s conduct 
ing marked his best achievement thi 
season. The stage was dominated by, 
the Mephistophélés of Raffaele Arié 
a splendid basso cantante with 
beautiful voice. Richard Martell wa 
a handsome and fine-sounding Faust 
and Jane Rhodes was a delightfu 
Marguerite in every way, giving u 
the finest French female singing sinc: 
the days of Ninon Vallin. 


Rigoletto was notable for the first 
rate singing and acting of the Ameri 
can baritone, Cornell MacNeil, and 
for Raimondi’s extremely well-sung 
Duke. Gencer sang unevenly as Gilda 
Mazzoli was an impressive Spara- 
fucile; Quadri was the competent con- 
ductor. After these three works came 
L’italiana in Algeri in a new and 
amusing production by Tito Capo- 
bianco, with sets and costumes by 

Gianni Raimondi as Lord Arthur in José Varona. Oralia Dominguez made 

‘l Puritani’ her local début as Isabella, and sang 

impressively. Juan Oncina proved to 

be a master of florid singing, and played the role of Lindoro in an appealing 

manner. Arié, if less impressive than in the Berlioz, was an amusing Mustafa. 

and Giulio Viamonte created a good impression as Taddeo. Quadri conducted 
with sparkle, and the evening was a great success. EDUARDO ARNOSI 


AUSTRIA Operetta at the Volksoper 


Vienna. The VOLKSOPER’S contribution to the Vienna Festival Weeks was a 
new production of “ers Boccaccio (1879), and a highly enjoyable affair it 
was. The original libretto by Genée and Walzel, which had too many 
characters and a needlessly complicated plot, has been rewritten for this pro- 
duction by Kurt Nachmann. While retaining the main outline of the story, he 
has done away with several superfluous characters, and by means of some 
clever changes has made the actions of those remaining quite easy to follow. 
Boccaccio himself has become the secretary of the Duke of Tuscany, under 
the name of Caboccio. His scandalous stories have set all Florence by the 
ears, but no one knows who he really is. The Duke disguises himself as a 
book-pedlar and goes out into the city, in the hope of discovering the identity 
of this story-teller who, it is said, takes all his tales directly from life (a fact 
that makes the men of Florence hate the writer, while women adore him). 

Parts of two or three of Boccaccio’s own stories are incorporated in the 
plot—much modified, of course. The heroine is Fiammetta, the name 
Boccaccio gave to the girl he is supposed to have loved; this girl, the natural 
daughter of the King of Naples, becomes in the new version of the operetia 
the daughter of the Duke of Tuscany. The story in its new form gives plenty 
of opportunity for comedy, of which Kurt Pscherer’s production and the 
company take every advantage. In fact, this is one of the funniest shows | 
have seen for a long time. The production—gay, witty, and delightful to the 
eye—makes full use of the Velheopes’s large revolving stage. There is 4 
permanent set consisting of arcades and galleries which, turned to revel 
different aspects in the many scenes, manages to give the impression of t! ¢ 
teeming streets of a medieval city, through which the people of Florence corm 
pouring on to the stage. 

Peter Minich made a dashing and handsome Boccaccio, and Renate Ho! 1 
a charming Fiammetta; their duet ‘Mia bella Fiorentina’ stopped the sho: . 
Sonya Mottl-Preger and Hilde Konetzni were excellent as the ‘merry wives «f 
Florence’, as were Laszlo Szemere and Herbert Prikopa as their delud ! 
husbands. Prikopa is an outstandingly clever comedian with a pleasant ten 
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ice. Karl Dénch, Gout he had not much to sing as the Duke, gave a 
lished and amusing performance. Heribert Ronge is another pleasant tenor 
10 sang and acted well as the visiting Prince of Parma, on a goodwill trade 
ssion concerned with the export of Parmesan cheese and Parma violets! 
Suppé’s music is delightful—Viennese operetta at its best. It has more than 
flavour of Donizetti, which is not surprising: Donizetti spent some time in 
enna in 1842, when the young Suppé was at his most impressionable age. 
ere are also touches of Offenbach in this captivating score. The orchestra 
d Anton Paulik, who conducted with affection and verve, obviously have 
s sort of music in their blood. 

Like Boccaccio, Zeller’s Der Vogelhdndler (1891) belongs to the classical 
riod of Viennese operetta, when the characteristically witty stories lacked 
2 cloying mixture of sentimentality and farce that spoils so many of the 
er works after 1900. Der Vogelhidndler is one of the most popular 
erettas in Germany and Austria, and its delightful tunes now rank almost 
a folk-song. It is a light-hearted satire rather in the manner of Le Nozze di 
F garo, with Christel, the independently-minded postgirl, as the rough equiva- 
lext of Susanna, and Adam the bird-seller corresponding to Figaro. There 
is also a Countess whose husband neglects her while he goes after the village 
girls, and she even sings a song recalling their courtship—a charming, 
plaintive air. 

The production here again was gay and lively, though I think it was a 
mistake to set such an essentially open-air work in a permanent set representing 
the interior of a baronial hall; I should have found naturalistic sets more 
convincing, especially in the matter of the all-important ‘Pavilion’. The acting 
was extremely good, as one came to expect of this company, with none of the 
Macon wien 3 | overdoing of the comic business that had marred the production 
of the same work at the Giartnerplatz theatre in Munich the previous week. 
Sonya Mottl-Preger was an elegant Countess Marie, although her voice, just 
right for Isabella in Boccaccio, was a little on the hard side for this part, and 
lacked the sweet quality that characterized Gretel Hartung’s in Munich. Else 
Liebesberg was an attractive and forthright Christel, and Erich Kuchar a 
pleasant-voiced if a trifle stolid Adam. Paul Walter conducted well but with- 
out quite obtaining Paulik’s infectious lilt. 

One small complaint—the interpolated ballets. It seems that there must 
be at least a couple in every production at the Volksoper these days. If they 
were shorter and had more connection with the action one would not com- 
plain. But what on earth is a water ballet doing in the second act of Der 
Vogelhandler? 

Kalman’s Grdfin ‘Maritza, written in 1924, has ragtime rhythms added to 
the waltzes, polkas and marches typical of the classical period. Under Paulik’s 
lively direction the performance went with a swing, particularly in the 
Hungarian folk scenes (Kalman was, of course, Hungarian). Neither Esther 
Réthy nor Rudolf Christ had quite the ingratiating quality of voice for 
eperetta, but Réthy was an attractive Maritza. Christ, however, made rather 
heavy going of the famous ‘Komm, Tzigane’. Herbert Prikopa as the dim- 
witted Baron Zsupan was as irresistably funny as ever. 

It seems to me that this enthusiastic, talented company is carrying on the 
tradition of operetta in a manner worthy of operetta’s birthplace. Presented 
unstylishly these works can misfire badly, but at the Volksoper they are given 
with conviction and just the right amount of high spirits. The earnest opera- 
goers who conscientiously throng the State Opera might do worse than make 
an occasional trip down the Wiahringerstrasse to the less fashionable theatre. 
There is a possibility that the company may come to London next summer. 
COLIN GIBSON 


te eK nem «- 


So nu 


Vienna. This city, which already has two regular opera houses — the State 
Opera (whose company also gives performances at the Redoutensaal) and the 
Pec ple’s Opera (Volksoper) — will next season have its legitimate third opera 
hoi se, the VIENNA CHAMBER OPERA (Kammeroper), which will now perform 
on Thursdays and Saturdays in its new house in the Fleischmarkt. Since it has 
alr ady been announced that the rebuilt Theatre an der Wien under Egon 
Hi! ert will reopen during the Vienna Festival Weeks next year with a new, 
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OF OPERATIC TRIUMPHS 


OTEL 


a tremendous performance vocally great... dramati 


Otello MARIO DEL MONACO 
Desdemona RENATA TEBALDI 

Iago ALDO PROTTI 

with FERNANDO CORENA, NELLO ROMANATO, 
TOM KRAUSE, ANA RAQUEL SATRE, 

ATHOS CESARINI, LIBERO ARBACE 

THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 

THE VIENNA GROSSSTADTKINDERCHOR and 

THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


conducted by KARAJAN 
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Karajan-inspired Zauberfléte in Schikaneder’s own theatre, the Viennese _ iay 
conceivably live to see the evening when they can choose between five o; era 
performances — a fantastic prospect which disturbs no one in this city ind 
delights many. 

The youngest star in the Viennese opera sky has proved its right to « xist 
qualitatively and quantitatively. So far as quality is concerned, the Chan ber 
Opera, founded in 1955 on a shoestring, has siace shown artistic ambition ind 
sometimes maturity with performances of its very special genre. The li t is 
impressive — 36 operas in 51 different productions, among them Die ~‘lui 
(Blacher), Le Astuzie Femminili (Cimarosa), Doktor und Apotheker (Ditiers- 
dorf), Rita, La Favorita, Don Pasquale and Il Campanello di Notte (Donizc«tti), 
Le Cinesi (Gluck), 11 Mondo della Luna (Haydn), The Marriage (Martinu), 
Il Lamento di Arianna (Monteverdi-Orff), /1 Trionfo dell’Onore (Scarlatti), Ii 
Campielle (Woif-Ferrari), and several works of Mozart, Nicolai, Rossini and 
Verdi. This season it will perform Wolf-Ferrari’s 1 Quattro Rusteghi, Paisicilo’s 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, and Pergolesi’s // Flaminio. All performances are in 
German. 

The Chamber Opera has for the past years performed at the Schénbrunn 
Schlosstheater throughout July and August, when the Viennese were faced with 
the terrible danger of having.to live without opera for a few weeks. That 
alone should get the company an operatic Legion of Merit. The rococo jewel 
across from the Schénbrunn Palace, built by the Italian architect Pacassi about 
1740, has been rebuilt so many times that much of its authenticity is gone, but 
it’s still a charming little house with a great and colourful history. Practically 
all the great rulers have been here in the past two hundred years. It is 
remembered that Cherubini conducted a special concert for Napoleon in 1805 
a few days after the battle of Austerlitz. Four years later Napoleon came 
back and wanted to hear Don Giovanni because he was interested im one 
Mme Milder. 

During the past summer the Chamber Opera gave performances of Mozart's 
Zaide, a German Singspiel from the composer's last year in Salzburg (1779-80), 


The Vienna Chamber Opera’s performances of ‘Le Astuzie Femminile’ 
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Two one-act works at the Vienna Chamber Opera: (l.) Martinu’s ‘The Mar- 
riage’, (r.) ‘Il Marito Giocatore’ (1719) by G. M. Orlandini 


and of the first German-language production of Rossini’s L’Occasione fa il 
Ladro (as Gelegenheit macht Diebe). The work had its first performance in 
Venice in 1812. Hans Gabor, the artistic director of the Chamber Opera, 
happened to see the work a few years ago in Italy, and asked K. G. Meise to 
translate it into German. Meise has done a good job without being able 
really to re-create the brio and spirit of the Italian original. The score shows 
Rossini at his best and worst. Whole pages were later remodelled by the 
composer for his Barbiere, because (indeed!) L’Occasione fa il Ladro: oppor- 
tunity makes a thief. Much of the score was jotted down in a terrific hurry, 
as if the maestro could not wait to get up from work and sit down at a couple 
of the tournedos that made him immortal gastronomically. But suddenly there 
are wonderful moments in some of the arias and duets, and each of the two 
acts has a brilliant finale in great Rossini style. L’Occasione is neither another 
Barbiere nor another Cenerentola, but it is amusing and well done, and has its 
quota of melody, virtuosity and musical humour. 

The performance showed that the ensemble has its own style and a con- 
siderable degree of technical skill. Hans Gabor conducted the orchestra of the 
Vienna Radio with great facility and created fine, light, lean sound. Felix 
Smetana made the amusing sets on the tiny stage, and Gisela Zeh designed the 
costumes. The producer, Gandolf Buschbeck, did not go new ways, but kept 
things going at a steady pace. Of the cast (Anne Rothgeb, Ruth Rohner, 

gang Aichinger, Erwin Kurtz, Anton Oller, Gale Doss, Hans Kraemmer) 
lespecially liked Doss, a promising tenor (as Count Alberto), and Kraemmer, 
more than promising in the servant role of Martino, almost a Leporello or a 
Figaro for a big stage. An amusing evening. JOSEPH WECHSBERG 





jalzburg, Holland, Wiesbaden — reports from these and 
ther festival centres in the Festival Issue of OPERA, on 
sale in mid-October, 2s. 6d. 
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BULGARIA Uzunov as Ote ilo 


Sofia. After a feast of Slav works, a run of Verdi — with each of the perf: rm. 
ances intended as a showpiece for a particular artist. Otello had a good cas 
but there was no doubt that the audience had come to hear Dimiter Uzi noy 
in the title-part. He seems to have improved after his recent travels. The ¢ ver. 
acting we saw in London has disappeared and he seemed to have riore 
confidence than in the Tosca I saw in Vienna. Il Trovatore also featured a 
singer known to Covent Garden audiences, and a full house enjoyed Nixola 
Nikolov in a part which could have been made for him. Full of self. 
confidence, he revelled in the high notes and caressed the low ones—in short, 
a completely different personality from the Radames we know. If Covent 
Garden wants a Manrico to set the audience’s enthusiasm alight, here he is. 
I shall also remember this performance for the appearance of a gipsy aged 
about five, whose entries in the Anvil Chorus were faultless! 

A most interesting appearance for a visitor from the West was that of 
Magda Iankulescu, from Bucharest, as Gilda in Rigoletto. Attractive in 
appearance, with a very fine voice, she certainly won the hearts of a full house. 
Even when singing softly, her voice is still strong and well controlled; when 
released from dynamic limitations, it can fill every corner of the theatre and 
still sound beautiful —a rare quality. The general level of singing in all three 
works was high, especially that of Georgi Genov as Rigoletto. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA An 18th Century Discovery 


Opava. Several years ago the score of the last opera composed by Josef 
Myslivecek (1737-81) was found quite by chance in a Leningrad library, and 
presented to the Opava City Library (though Opava had never had anything 
to do with this composer before). The City Opera therefore felt it a duty to 
mount a production of Medontes, King of Epirus, which was astoundingly 
successful, although from the viewpoint of purely musical values one was not 
entirely convinced that its renaissance was really necessary. It contained 
rather too much conventional material masking rather too few original ideas. 
Even the libretto, originally written by de Gamerra for Sarti, contained nothing 
of great note, except perhaps, strangely enough, associations with Otello and 
even more with Tristan und Isolde. In the version of the libretto which he 
prepared for this production, K. Bednar concentrated too much on bringing 
the piece up to date. It was astonishing how well the somewhat inexperienced 
cast came up to the difficulties of the florid style, in particular the tenor V. 
Vajsejtl, who shows great promise. The inspiration behind this performance 
came from the young conductor J. Kares. The producer, I. Hylas, had the 
interesting but not always successful idea of using a double cast of singers and 
actors, because of the quantity of spoken dialogue. 


Liberec. Even a small theatre with limited resources can mount a stylistically 
pure production of Die Zauberfléte, provided that at least either the producer 
or the conductor has the right standards. In this case it was the conductor, 
Rudolf Vasata, for many years Vaclav Talich’s assistant and familiar with 
Talich’s outstanding Mozart interpretations, who, using an ensemble of voung 
singers, ensured the excellence of the production. Above all the Tamiro (B. 
Capek) surprised us most pleasantly, and the only role not happily cas‘ was 
that of the Queen of Night. In his simple but suggestive sets J. Zrzavy si owed 
once again his exceptional versatility, inspiration and sure sense of style 


Pizen. In 1938 the composer Vit Nejedly, who was then 26, decided to set to 
music Gerhart Hauptmann’s Die Weber (The Weavers), but the confusion of 
the war and then the composer’s premature death in 1945 prevented this plan 
from being fulfilled. Recently Jan HanuS undertook to compose a full stage 
version from Nejedly’s completed piano score, but then discovered that 2 most 
the whole score had been orchestrated, so that he had only to make some 
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ctions, complete the orchestration of the last scene and put in dynamic 

j other indications. The first performance turned out to be something of a 
ise. Vit Nejedly had made Die Weber into a true musical drama, retain- 
in Czech translation) much of the original text of this naturalistic play 
iving it real musical expression. 


"ae composer used where necessary an atonal idiom and gave great 
inence to the brass and percussion. The very rich rhythmical pulse well 
hed the dramatic tension of the story, but the vocal parts consisted almost 
sively of recitative and declamation—indeed several of the workpeople 

onl) had speaking roles. To mention Hindemith gives the best idea of the 
atm: sphere of the music, though one could also detect the influences of Janatek 
and early Prokofiev. Nejedly’s score is still surprisingly original, however, and 
in i operatic literature has gained an effective contemporary musical, drama. 

‘he strongest impression of the performance was made by the powerful 

dramatic conducting of B. Liska and the effective, thoughtful production by B. 
Zou'. It took the entire company of this theatre to fill the large number of roles. 
PAVEL ECKSTEIN 


FRANCE An Ibert Opera Revived 


Strasbourg. Jacques Ibert’s Le Roi d’Yvetot has had here its first revival in 
France for about 30 years. It is a charming work, a true French opéra-comique, 
with an effective libretto and very delicate and beautiful music. It is hard 
to stage and design, but Bronislaw Horowicz and Jacques Carelman recreated 
with imagination and high spirits the atmosphere of parody and good humour 
established by Béranger’s poem. As the King and his beloved, Jeanneton, 
Jean-Christophe Benoit and Renée Doria had a ravishing duet, which they 
sang charmingly, and they were the best actors. The fiendishly difficult choral 
singing, perfectly prepared by Pierre Stoll, was quite well done. Under the 
baton of Frédéric Adam, who obviously enjoyed conducting this work, it 
amounted to a beautiful operatic evening. The reception, alas, was not very 
warm. The public was probably thinking of the productions of Die Fleder- 
maus and Rose Marie here, and apparently have more sympathy for Viennese 
or American operettas than for this typically French joke. 


Indeed, Die Fledermaus was played seven times to crowded houses. 
Raymond Vogel’s production was one of his very best, helped by Jacques 
Rapp’s charming designs. As Rosalinde, Grete Hartung was outstanding: 
beautiful woman, beautiful voice (the Csardas was brilliantly sung indeed). 
With the right kind of fun and the true allure of a lady, she was on a level of 
her own. Karl Schmitt-Walter is no longer able to cope with the tessitura 
of Falke’s music. Elfie Mayerhofer acted outrageously as Adele: as if Mae 
West were playing Brigitte Bardot. Too bad, since the voice has retained much 
of its former quality. Carlos Feller was a really distinguished Frank. There 
was a charming buffo ballet in the jail-yard, with the prisoners having some 
gymnastic exercise. With some better singers, it would have been a very good 
Fledermaus. 

A very poor production of La Traviata was distinguished only by Frédéric 
Adam’s sensitive conducting, and by Melitta Muszely’s beautiful singing as 
Violetta. In style, in behaviour, in musicianship, she gave lessons to her 
partners, Lorenzo Sabatucci (Alfredo), who has some honeyed tones and 
nothing else, and Lino Puglisi, whose Germont looked and acted like a 
bourzeois Amonasro in a country house. ANDRE TUBEUF 


Cimiez. The ruins of the Roman arena at Cimiez, near Nice, lend themselves 
perfectly to the staging of such operas as Elektra, Samson et Dalila or Aida. 
The producer is able to utilize the actual 1emains, columns and arches, and 
to b end them with the stage scenery so that, set against the usual velvety 
summer night sky of the midi, the sense of reality is more urgent than any 
rable in a conventional theatre, however subtle or imaginative. As such, 

© iper-production of Aida here was accordingly a great success. Inevitably 

| ghlight of the evening was the triumph scene. In this the vast chorus 
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of some 300 was brilliantly handled. First heard in the distance, then appe r- 
ing out of the shadows, columns of troops and prisoners converged on he 
square formed by the stage. A feast for the eyes, certainly. 


But, unhappily, Cimiez is acoustically a calamity. Unlike most Greek 
Roman theatres in which terraced stone benches rise in a steep semi-ci: : 
from the stage, the original walls of this auditorium have been razed by 
centuries, and no attempt has been made at restoration. The spectators 
on village-hall-like wooden chairs below the stage. As a result the n 
robust voices are near-inaudible to those at the back; and the orchestra, w 
not playing forte or fortissimo, reminds one of a pre-1914 recording. Des i 
good routine performances by the principals — Edith Lang, Eugene Tobin 
Ernest Blanc —I felt that I had been present at a circus set to Verdi’s musi 
rather than an opera. 

In addition to the normal difficulties confronting a performance in | 
arena, Carmen was handicapped by an incipient mistral which played havoc 
with voices and orchestra and froze the audience. It was a pity, for otherwise 
I think this would have been a more satisfactory evening than the Aida. 
Isabella Andreani, a last-minute substitute for Elise Kahn in the title-role, 
showed considerable promise as Carmen; good to look at, plenty of tempera- 
ment, and a full dark voice with something of that Andalusian coarseness 
essential in a complete portrayal of the part. Outstanding, though, was Ernest 
Blanc’s Escamillo. I am a great admirer of this baritone. His heroic presence, 
polished acting, and splendid virile voice all add up to make him the best of 
the many toreadors (why not, more accurately, matador?) I have heard. 


It is a pity in some ways that Blanc is not a tenor, for Albert Lance's 
dumpy Don José is scarcely a military or a romantic figure, and in this perform- 
ance one could hardly feel surprise at the heroine’s choice. Purely as a singer, 
however, he was not unpleasing. I have heard many worse “Dragons d’ Alcala’. 
Normally I admire Richard Blareau’s handling of the Nice orchestra, but he 
lacks the incisiveness the score ef Carmen demands, and his too delicate inter- 
pretation was massacred by the wind. As usual, one had nothing but praise for 
the stage handling of the large chorus and the blend of the natural with the 
artificial in the sets. That of Act 2 reminded me strongly of a sinister haunt 
in pre-war Seville, La Huerta de la Eritana, hidden against the old city walls, 
which I thought must have been the original ‘auberge de Lilias Pastia’. 

PATRICK TURNBULL 


Bordeaux. The premiére of Jean-Michel Damase’s Colombe, based on the 
comedy by Jean Anouilh of the same name, opened the Bordeaux May 
Festival. The opera's title-role was sung by Christianne Harbell, Madame 
Alexandra by Maria Murano, and Julien by Jacques Doucet; with André 
Balbon, André Vessiéres, André Dran and Jean Giraudeau. The composer 
conducted, Roger Lalande produced, and the sets and costumes were by Jean- 
Denis Maclés. 


Enghien-les-Bains. The annual summer festival consisted of Le Nozze di 
Figaro and La Favorita. The former, conducted by Reinhard Peters, was sung 
by Elisabeth Griimmer (Countess), Erika Kéth (Susanna), Hanny Steffek 
Cherubino), Suzanne Muser (Marcellina), Erich Kunz (Figaro), Paul Schoeffler 
(Count) and Klaus Lange (Basilio). In the latter were Fiorenza Cossotto 
(Leonora), Gianni Jaia (Fernando), Lino Puglisi (Alfonso), Ivo Vincd (Bald- 
assare). Manno Wolf-Ferrari conducted. 


Paris. The French Radio recently gave a concert performance at the THEATRE 
DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES of Nabokov's The Death of Rasputin (first perform nce 
in France), with Andrée Esposito (Marina) and Berthe Meonmart, So! .nge 
Michel, Janine Collard, Freda Betti, Xavier Depraz, André Vessiéres and 
Jacques Doucet. Manuel Rosenthal conducted. 


Toulouse. In May, Tchaikovsky’s The Queen of Spades received its first ! »cal 
performance, with Denise Scharley in the title-role, Christiane Castelli as -isa 
and Henri Legay as Hermann; Robert Herbay conducted. Other recent e :nts 
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inclu 2d Faust, with Jacqueline Brumaire, Paul Finel, Robert Massard and 
Xavi r Depraz, and Lucia di Lammermoor, with Mady Mesplé, Alain Vanzo, 
Mass rd and Henri Médus. 


GEF MANY 


Halle The season recently ended included a new version of Handel’s Orlando, 
music ily revised by Horst-Tanu Margraf with libretto by Waldtraut Lewin. 
Philir2 Fischer, Giinther Leib, Waltraut Rosenberg, Kurt Hiibenthal and 
Helln uth Kaphahn were the singers, Horst-Tanu Margraf the conductor, and 
Hein: Riickert the producer. A new production of Handel’s Jmeneo, with the 
same conductor and producer, was given with Siegfried Fischer-Fels (in 
the t.le-role), Beate Lenk, Waltraut Rosenberg, Fritz Steffens and Heinrich 
Schra nm. Siroe (Cyrus) is promised for the coming season. 


ISRAEL 


Tel Aviv. The ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC’S opera production this year was Cosi 
fan tutte. Thomas Schippers made his conducting début in this country, and 
the cast was Gloria Davy (Fiordiligi), Rosalind Elias (Dorabella), Laurel 
Hurley (Despina), Cesare Valletti (Ferrando), Armand McLane (Guglielmo) 
and Gime Bene (Don Alfonso). There were eleven sold-out performances in 
a fortnight. During the coming season the Israel Philharmonic plans to give 
Bluebeard’s Castle (conductor, Antal Dorati); L’Jtaliana in Algeri, with Teresa 
Berganza (conductor, Carlo Maria Giulini), and Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, with singers from Vienna (conductor, Josef Krips). 


ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


ITALY 


Florence. A summer season of opera at the TEATRO COMUNALE opened with 
Madama Butterfly, with Onelia Fineschi, Anna Maria Canali as Suzuki, Angelo 
Rossi as Pinkerton and Marco Stecchi as Sharpless; Bruno Rigacci conducted. 
ll Barbiere di Siviglia, La Bohéme, L’Elisir d’ Amore and Nabucco followed. 


Messina (Sicily). Performances for the summer season were divided between 
the TEATRO SAVOIA and the OPEN-AIR THEATRE. The operas heard were Madama 
Butterfly (with Antonietta Mazza Medici, Licia Galvano, Gianni Poggi and 
Afro Poli; conductor, Tullio Serafin); Aida (with Gloria Davy, Lidia Kirian, 
Pier Miranda Ferraro, Orazio Gualtieri, Marco Stefanoni and Ugo Novelli; 
conductor, Loris Gavarini); La Traviata (with Anna Moffo, Giuseppe Campora 
and Piero Cappuccilli; conductor, Gavarini); and Turandot (with Anna De’ 
Cavalieri, Mazza Medici, Giuseppe Gismondo, Giovanni Foiani and Poli; 
conductor, Serafin). 


Naples. The season at the ARENA FLEGREA opened with Mefistofele, with Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni (in the title-role), Magda Olivero, Anna Di Stasio, Gianni Poggi 
and Alfredo Vernetti; the conductor was Vincenzo Bellezza. This was followed 
by Carmen (with Gloria Lane, Nicoletta Panni, Joao Gibin and Mario Zanasi; 
conductor, Arturo Basile); and Andrea Chénier (with Maria Luisa Nache, 
Angelo Bartoli, Ugo Savarese, Enrico Campi and Mariano Caruso; conductor, 
Ugo Rapald). 


Rome. The season at the TERME DI CARACALLA opened with Guillaume Tell, 
with Giangiacomo Guelfi in the title-role, Umberto Borsé as Arnold, Marcella 
Pobbe 1s Mathilde, Giuliana Raimondi as Jemmy, Plinio Clabassi as Gessler 
and Calo Cava as Mechtel; Armando La Rosa Parodi conducted. This was 
followe'i by Aida (with Floriana Cavalli, Fedora Barbieri, Gastone Limarilli, 
Guelfi and Clabassi; conductor, Oliviero De Fabritiis) and Turandot (with 
Lyane ‘ynek, Lidia Marimpietra, Limarilli, Vito De Taranto, Saturno Meletti, 
Adelio “agonara and Vittorio Pandano; conductor, Napoleone Annovazzi). 


Siena. The Settimana Musicale this year included performances of Salieri’s 
Falstaf’ as well as Verdi’s. Gino Bechi sang Falstaff in the Salieri opera, which 
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was conducted by Bruno Rigacci; and the veteran Mariano Stabile not « nly 
sang the title-role in the Verdi opera, but also produced it. The cast Iso 
included Marcella Pobbe (Alice), Jolanda Meneguzzer (Nannetta), Fec or 
Barbieri (Quickly), Genia Last (Meg), Giuseppe Baratti (Fenton), Gi alio 
Fioravanti (Ford), Marco Stefanoni (Pistol) and Mario Carlin (Bardo! sh), 
Franco Capuana conducted. 


MALTA 

Valletta. The MANOEL THEATRE, the oldest in Malta (it was built in 1/3}) 
reopened its doors to opera this summer after twelve years. The reper-ory 
included Norma, Rigoletto, Zaza (Leoncavallo), La Bohéme, Fedora ani || 
Barbiere di Siviglia. The artists included Luciana Bertolli, Vittoria Caima, 
Carla Ferrario, Margherita Guglielmi, Jolanda Mongelli, Mietta Sighele and 
Adriana Turrini; Alfredo Benvenuti, Vittorio Manfredini, Afro Poli, Salvatore 
Puma, Lorenzo Sabatucci, Felice Schiavi, Giuseppe Savio, Ottavio Serpo and 
Giuseppe Vincentini. Giuseppe Morelli and Piero Cremagniani were the con- 
ductors, and Augusto Cardi the producer. 


NEW ZEALAND A Flourishing Company 
Auckland. Although news from New Zealand has rarely featured in these pages 
before, the country has a professional company, the New Zealand Opera 
Company, which has been active for the past seven years. Donald Munro 
(who will be remembered for his Third Programme broadcasts some years 
since) founded it as a touring company, to bring opera to the whole length 
and breadth of the country, large towns and small. Audiences which frequently 
have never seen opera before greet it with enthusiasm, and it flourishes in 
defiance of many difficulties. It has no permanent home theatre, no orchestra 
of its own, and wherever it goes it has to recruit local choruses. Yet some of 
these difficulties it even welcomes: the recruitment of local choruses, for 
example, it regards as an important way of stimulating the interest of each 
community. 

All performances are in English. At first short works were given with as 
little expense as possible— La Serva Padrona, The Telephone, The Medium, 
Susanna’s Secret, Amahl and the Night Visitors and The Impresario. Then in 
1957 the company gave its first full-length production — and achieved its first 
resounding success — with The Consul. The Marriage of Figaro, The Barber 
of Seville, Madam Butterfly, La Traviata, a second production of Amahl, and 
Don Pasquale have followed. By the time this appears Tosca is due to have 
been staged with Marcello Cortis as guest producer and singing Scarpia. 

My own acquaintance with the company began with Madam Butterfly. 
Both this and La Traviata suffered from faults arising from insufficient famili- 
arity with the idiom: the opening scenes of Butterfly, for example, were taken 
too slowly, and the tempos throughout La Traviata were so rigid that the 
singers’ opportunities of bringing out the emotional nuances of the music were 
severely limited. With Amahi, on the other hand, where a more modern idiom 
posed fewer difficulties, the company gave performances that were, by any 
standards, outstanding. Visually as well as musically the production was a 
delight, and the wageene of adapting a conventional town hall to a work that 
normally would be performed behind a proscenium arch was brilliantly side- 
stepped by the producer-designer, Raymond Boyce, who constructed an 
elongated apron-stage (perhaps better described as a ‘flying’ stage, connected 
to the back of the hall by means of a ramp) so that the greater part of the 
ve took place in the centre of the hall with the audience seated on ‘hree 
sides. 
These high standards were maintained in Don Pasquale — not, indee1, in 
the first performances in Wellington and Christchurch in October and Nov- 
ember 1960, but in an important revival at the Auckland Festival this last _ une. 
The Wellington performances, although well received, were marred b’ an 
under-rehearsed orchestra; but Georg Tintner, a former Aucklander who is 
now conducting for the Elizabethan Theatre Trust in Sydney and whe was 
invited back by the company to direct the Auckland Festival performa 1ces, 
brought the pit so completely under control that the whole work went w tha 
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‘Don Pasquale’ in Auckland, with (1. to r.) Donald Munro as Dr Malatesta, 
Noel Mangin as Don Pasquale, Mary O’Brien as Norina 


new sparkle. The lapse of seven months, too, had enabled the production, 
originally too self-conscious and dangerously close to the farcical, to mellow 
to the point where the wit and good humour of the music had the chance to 
make their own mark, without the distraction of excessive, superimposed stage 
movement. 

The main strength of the cast was at its very centre, in the title-role: Noel 
Mangin, a young New Zealand bass. In the interim between Wellington and 
Auckland performances he had been overseas to pursue his studies and has 
already been engaged to sing Sarastro, Ramfis, Rocco and Boris Godunov at 
the Paris Opéra next year. He was specially flown back here to repeat his 
richly comic and mature interpretation. Donald Munro made a stylish 
Dr Malatesta, and Cyril Kelleway a vocally promising if dramatically im- 
mature Ernesto. Of the two Norinas, I saw the second, Beryl Dalley. The part 
calls for rather more animation than she gave it, but she sang neatly and 
carefully; the first Norina, Mary O’Brien, was said to be even better. Raymond 
Boyce was once more the imaginative designer, this time supplying a small 
carousel-like revolving stage surmounted by a platform bearing two live white 
pigeons. The Pasquale-Malatesta duet in the last act was particularly well 
conceived: the stage slowly revolving, its closed curtains displaying a series of 
charming and highly relevant vignettes of the forthcoming serenade and 
rendezvous in the garden. 

As yet this is New Zealand’s only professional opera company. Of amateur 
groups, Opera Technique, a Wellington society, has given colourful perform- 
ances cf Die Fledermaus, Martha, The Gypsy Baron and The Bartered Bride, 
and the Dunedin Opera Company has just mounted Rigoletto; but for the 
most p: rt amateur groups here, until recently anyway, have been‘shackled in a 
hard-dy ng tradition of musical comedy of the Romberg-Monckton variety. 

JEREMY COMMONS 
[It is conounced that the New Zealand Opera Company’s activity is to be 
extende.’, with James Robertson as musical director.] 
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Silas Marner ( Albie Loew) finds Eppie (Gudrun Barrella): a scene from John Joubert's new 


SOUTH AFRICABS§¢ 


Cape Town. One hundred years after the publication of George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner, an opera based on the novel was staged on May 20 last at the South 
African College of Music at the University of Cape Town. With music by 
John Joubert, and libretto by Rachel Trickett, Silas Marner was conducted by 
Erik Chisholm and produced by Gregorio Fiasconaro, with Noreen Hastings 
(Nancy), Gudrun Barrella (Eppie), Albie Loew (Silas) and Robert Garcia 
(Squire Cass). 


SWITZERLAND Britten’s ‘Dream’ Well Rece ved 


Ziirich. Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream was the first modern wi rk to 
be produced under the régime of the new administrator, Herbert Graf. Graf 
himself did not produce, however, but engaged Josef Gielen from Vienna Max 
Réthlisberger was the designer and Victor Reinshagen the conductor. The 
public was on the whole favourably disposed to the work and the Swiss _ritics 
generally found much to praise in it, though the flimsy scenery and Ya mina 
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n’s costumes lacked true poetry. The choreography by Hans Macke was 
ly in keeping with the world of fairies. In this production Oberon was 
by a mezzo-soprano, Sandra Warfield; Reri Grist sang Titania; James 
2, Bottom; Cora Canne Meijer, Hermia; Jean Cook, Helena; Glade 
‘son, Lysander; and Robert Kerns, Demetrius. Other works recently heard 
have been Die Zauberflote, Der Waffenschmied, La Traviata, Samson et 
a, and Der Rosenkavalier. 

e. During the 1960-61 season, the first under the direction of Walther 
er, the repertory has included Macbeth with Gottfried Fehr in the title- 
and Hero Palli as Lady Macbeth; Die Walkiire with Hildegard Jonas as 
nhilde, Claude Hector as Siegmund and Fehr as Wotan; Ariadne auf 
»s with Dagmar Naaf as the Composer; Orff’s Die Kluge, and Suter- 
er’s Die Schwarze Spinne. 

anne. The Belgrade Opera returned to the Lausanne Festival for the 
time. In the version of Borodin’s Prince Igor that was heard, the third 
vas Omitted, and the second scene of Act 2 was called Act 3. While it is 
that the dramatic interest of the opera is less after the Polovstian dances, 
the »mission of Act 3 makes it difficult to understand how Igor came to be 
able to return home! Dusan Popovic was a magnificent Igor, Valerie Heybalova 
sang as Yaroslavna, Drago Starc as Vladimir, Zarko Civejic as Galitzky and 
Djordje Djurdjevic as Konchak. Oscar Danon conducted. 

Tchaikovsky’s The Queen of Spades was notable for the sensitive conduct- 
ing of Dusan Miladinovic and the telling production of Mladen Sabljic. The 
women of the cast were better than the men, and outstanding was Radmila 

jocevic as Lisa, whose singing was little short of ravishing. Milica 

idanovic was the excellent Countess. Alexander Marinkovic has neither the 
voice nor the presence for the role of Hermann. Prokofiev’s The Love for 
Three Oranges seemed, especially after The Queen of Spades, and to a Latin 
audience, a tasteless production, though musically it had much to commend it, 
especially the conducting of Oscar Danon. Mladen Sabliic’s handling of the 
stage lacked precision and a sense of fantasy, and Gozzi’s humour and satire 
seemed to have been missed by the company. MARCEL SENECHAUD 


SREPESSEOW PREFERS 


MEXICO A ‘ National’ Season 


Mexico City. Under the patronage of the National Institute of Fine Arts, the 
OPERA DE BELLAS ARTES presented, between April and July, a season of opera 
employing exclusively Mexican artists. The repertory comprised Le Nozze 
di Figaro, La Cenerentola, L’Elisir d’ Amore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Tosca, 
Madama Butterfly, Manon, Les Pécheurs de Perles, Fedora, Amelia al Ballo 
(Menotti; first time in Mexico), Severino (Moreno), Carlota (Sandi), El Ultimo 
Sueio (Vazquez), and La~Mulata de Cordoba (Moncato). In such an 
ambitiously varied repertory the results were, as was to be expected, uneven. 
None the less, the total result was more than worth while. 

Outstanding triumphs of the season were the Tosca of Rosa Rimoch and 
the Rigoletto of Franco Iglesias. Maritza Aleman, Guadalupe Solorzano and 
Placido Domingo also deserve special mention. Two evenings were devoted to 
works of Mexican composers. The single new work was the Severino of 
Salvador Moreno, a sensitive composer of fine songs who has yet to find his 
feet in larger forms. It is to be hoped that the coming year will see another 
season profiting from the lessons learned in this one. Although they were 
perhaps the least enthusiastically received, it is also to be hoped that the 
presentation of the works of national composers will not be abandoned. 

The international season was opened early in August with the first perform- 
ances in Mexico of Don Carlos and Der Rosenkavalier, as well as revivals of 
Carmen, Boris Godunov, Gianni Schicchi, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Traviata, 
Andres Chénier and Le Nozze di Figaro. Among the artists engaged are Belen 
Ampaian, Régine Crespin, Oralia Dominguez, Mignon Dunn, Irma Gonzalez, 
Kerstir Meyer, Anna Moffo, Margherita Roberti and Teresa Stich-Randall; 
Umbe:'o Borsd, Manuel Ausensi, Walter Cassel, Fernando Corena, Giuseppe 
Di Ste‘ano, Nicola Moscona, Alexander Ognivtziev, Cesare Siepi and Ludwig 
Welter. The conductors include Anton Guadagno, Nicola Rescigno, Joseph 
Rosens‘ock, Mario Tagini, Vasco Naldini and Leo Schwarz. JOHN WALSH 
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Obituary 


Heddle Nash, English tenor, on August 14, in London, aged 65. He was b« rn 
in London and studied at Blackheath Conservatory. When he won the schol ir- 
ship to Blackheath one of the adjudicators was Marie Brema who remarked: 
‘A real tenor at last.” After the 1914-18 war he sang with Fedora’s Ital an 
marionettes in London and New York. He then went to Italy to study with 
Giuseppe Borgatti, the great Italian Wagner tenor, and in 1924 made a surprise 
début at the Teatro Carcano in Milan as Almaviva. He returned to Engl: nd 
in 1925 and was engaged for the Old Vic where he made his début as he 
Duke in Rigoletto, and sang in a number of operas including The Daughter 
of the Regiment, Faust and Madam Butterfly. He then joined the B.N.OC, 
and in 1929 made his Covent Garden début as Don Ottavio in Don Giovani. 
He sang at Covent Garden regularly until 1939, both in the international 
seasons and in the shorter autumn and winter seasons. His Covent Garilen 
roles were Don Ottavio, Count Almaviva, Rodolfo, Rinuccio, Duke of Mantua, 
David, Pedrillo, Eisenstein, Pinkerton, Faust, and the Tenor in Der Rosen. 
kavalier. In the post-war period he added Des Grieux in Massenet’s Manon 
and repeated his David. Nash sang at Glyndebourne from 1934-8 as Ferrando 
in Cosi fan tutte, Don Basilio in Le Nozze di Figaro, and Pedrillo in Die 
Entfithrung aus dem Serail. He appeared with the Carl Rosa Opera during the 
war years as Almaviva, Faust, Alfredo, the Duke and Rodolfo, and was heard 
in BBC opera broadcasts from 1938 to 1948 in many of the roles already 
mentioned, and also as Romeo, Alvaro. Ernesto and Cassio. His son, John 
Heddle Nash, is a baritone at Sadler’s Wells. 

An appreciation by DENNIS NOBLE will appear in our November issue. 

Mary Jordan, Welsh mezzo-soprano, on May 15, at San Antonio, Texas; aged 
81. She was born in Cardiff, made her début in 1911 with the Boston Opera 
Company, and later sang with the Century Opera Company in New York. 
Her roles included Azucena and Amneris. 

Alois Maresch, Austrian tenor, in June, in Vienna; aged 36. He had been 
a member of the Wiesbaden Opera since 1958 where his roles included Samson. 
Radames and Loge. Previously he had sung at Regensburg. 

Baron Heinrich Puton, President of the Salzburg Festival 1926-60, on April 24. 
at Salzburg; aged 88. 

Hans Weisbach, German conductor, on April 23, at Wuppertal; aged 75. He 
began his career at the Munich Opera under Felix Mottl. He was musical 
director at the Diisseldorf Opera 1926-33, but since then had worked chiefly in 
the concert hall and on the radio. 

Muriel Rahn, American soprano, on August 7, in New York, aged 50. She 
was born in Boston and graduated from the Music Conservatory of Nebraska 
University. She = the leading role in Jan Meyerowitz’s The Barrier in 1950. 
Last year she was the stage director of the Frankfurt production of The Bells 


are Ringing. Her most famous role was Carmen in the Broadway production 
of Carmen Jones. 


We hear that... 


Kenneth Neate will shortly make his début with the New York City Opera as 
Radames, Don José and Oedipus. He will create Danford in Ward’s The 
Crucible, and will sing Otello in the 1962-3 season. 

Carlo Bergonzi will probably make his Covent Garden début as Riccardo in 
Un Ballo in Maschera in the spring. 

Pierre Boulez has been invited to conduct Parsifal at Bayreuth in 1962. 

Joan Carlyle will sing Mimi, Nedda and Micaela at the Vienna State (pera 
during the coming season. 

Joan Sutherland will sing Marguerite de Valois in the coming producti n of 
Les Huguenots at La Scala, Milan. Maria Callas will probably be hea d as 
Valentine. Sutherland will also sing Elena in Rossini’s La Donna del “ago 
at La Scala and Beatrice di Tenda at the San Carlo, Naples. 
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RE <ORDS REVIEWED 
A Timely ¢ Iphigénie ° 


Iph zénie en Tauride, Gluck. Selection. ‘O toi, qui prolongeas mes jours’; 
‘De noirs pressentiments’; ‘Quel silence effrayant . . . Dieux qui me pour- 
sui: 2z’; ‘Unis dés la plus tendre enfance’; ‘O malheureuse Iphigénie’; “D’une 
imc ze trop chérie’; ‘Je pourrais, du tyran’; ‘O moment trop heureux’; ‘Ah! 
mo. ami’; ‘Divinité des grandes 4mes’; ‘J’implore et je tremble’; Hymne. Rita 
Gor (Iphigenia), Nicolai Gedda (Pylades), Ernest Blanc (Orestes), Louis 
Quitico (Thoas), with Paris Conservatoire Orch. and René Duclos Choir, cond. 
Pré re. French HMV FALP 30.192, 38s. 11d.; [S] ASDF 231, 44s. 04d. 

This is a timely release, especially as both Miss Gorr and Mr Quilico are 
appearing in the current Covent Garden performances of this noble Gluck 
opeca. The versatile and musicianly Mr Gedda is here the Pylades, and the 
rather dull but powerfully-voiced Mr Blanc the Orestes. Truth to tell one is 
slightly disappointed by Miss Gorr, who despite a magnificent voice sings 
rather too much with one colour all the time. Indeed only Gedda is one- 
hundred-per-cent satisfactory. But there are some exciting sounds from all 
soloists, and the music is wonderful. 


Faust, Gounod. Highlights. ‘Vin ou biére’; ‘O sainte médaille . . . Avant 
quitter ces lieux’; ‘Le veau d’or’; ‘Ainsi que la brise légére’; ‘Ne permettez vous 
pas?’; ‘Quel trouble inconnu me pénétre? . . . Salut! demeure chaste et 
pure’; ‘Un bouquet! . . . O Dieu! que de bijoux!’; ‘Il se fait tard’; ‘Gloire 
immortelle’; ‘Vous qui faites l’endormie’; ‘Alerte, alerte’; ‘Anges purs’; ‘Christ 
est ressuscité’. With Victoria de Los Angeles (Marguerite), Liliane Berton 
(Siebel), Nicolai Gedda (Faust), Ernest Blanc (Valentine), Boris Christoff 
(Mephistophélés), Victor Autran (Wagner), and Paris Opéra Chorus & Orch., 
cond. Cluytens. HMV ALP 1824; [S}] ASD 406. 4ls. 

This is quite a Prench month, with Iphigénie reviewed above, Hoffmann 
below, and Faust in the middle of the sandwich. This is a good ‘highlights’ 
record, and gives one a good idea of what the complete recording is like: 
Christoff singing with gusto in atrocious French, Los Angeles singing like an 
angel but just lacking the necessary girlish charm, Gedda ever the stylist, 
Blanc a virile if clumsy Valentine, and Cluytens conducting in a seasoned, 
routined manner, but without elegance. 


Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Offenbach. Selection. Prelude; ‘Glou, glou, glou’; 
‘Dans les réles d’amoureux. langoureux’; ‘Drig, drig, drig’; ‘Il était une fois’; 
‘Ma maitresse’; ‘J’ai des yeux’; ‘Ah! vivre deux’; ‘Les oiseaux dans la char- 
mille’; “Voici les valseurs’; ‘Scintille diamant’; “Vous me quittez? . . . J’ai tout 
perdu’; Entracte and Barcarolle, ‘Belle nuit, 6 nuit d’amour’; ‘Elle a fui, la 
tourterelle’; ‘J’ai le bonheur dans 1’4me’; ‘Tu ne chantera plus?’; “Voila qu’elle 
fut l’histoire’; ‘Allumons le punch!’ With Rita Streich (Olympia), Hanna 
Ludwig (Giulietta), Hedi Klug (Antonia), Ursula Gust (Nicklausse), Rut Siewert 
(Voice), William McAlpine (Hoffmann), Randolph Symonette (Lindorf, Cop- 
pélius, Dapertutto, Miracle), Martin Hépner (Spalanzani, Nathanael), and 
Berlin Radio Sym. Orch. & RIAS Chamber Chorus, cond. Richard Kraus. 
Deutsche Grammophon LPEM 19230; [S] 136230. 41s. 

It is rather surprising that, although nearly all the popular operas in the 
repertory are represented in the gramophone record catalogues by two, three 
or even four complete recordings, there is not one complete Tales of Hoffmann 
now available. Perhaps Decca might think of it under Solti with Sutherland 
in the three soprano roles. Meanwhile, here is a welcome selection sung in 
acceptable if not impeccable French by a British tenor, an American bass- 
bari one and several German ladies. McAlpine is not exactly a subtle artist, 
but he sings in an ingratiating manner, and makes a -personable hero. 
Sym nette is rather a heavyweight villain, but is especially imposing in the 
Ant:nia episode. Hoffmann’s three loves are a trifle disappointing, especially 
Mis: Streich, who must surely be a scintillating Olympia in the theatre. Hanna 
(not Christa) Ludwig is a voluptuous-sounding Giulietta, but both she and Hedi 
Klu : are prone to sing sharp. 
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La Favorita, Donizetti. With Fedora Barbieri (Leonora), Loretta Di Le io 
(/nez), Gianni Raimondi (Fernando), Carlo Tagliabue (Alfonso), Giulio N sti 
(Baldassare), Mariano Caruso (Don Gasparo), and chorus & orch. of Rado- 
televisione Italiana, Turin, cond. Questa. Cetra OLPC 1256 1-3. 67s. 6d. 


The previous complete recording of this opera by Decca with Giullic ta 
Simionato, Gianni Poggi, Ettore Bastianini and Jerome Hines is nearly ix 
years old. Since I played it for review purposes then, I do not believe I hi ve 
listened to it again—so dull did I find it. But this Cetra recording, no: a 
new one by any means, is another story. Both Barbieri and Raimondi are very 
good indeed. The rich contralto-like voice of this Leonora is well record:d, 
and even if her singing is not pure bel canto, she affords a great deal of 
pleasure and excitement, and seems a better choice for the role than did 
Simionato. Raimondi sings this type of music well; artistically and vocally he 
is streets ahead of Poggi, and his forward pronunciation is a great joy. The 
veteran Tagliabue sings an authoritative if hardly mellifluous Alfonso, and the 
late Giulio Neri is an imposing Baldassare. Questa’s conducting is vital and 
he keeps the work moving. This bargain set, still only £3 7s. 6d. for three 
discs, is strongly recommended. 


Falstaff, Verdi. With Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Alice), Anna Moffo (Nannetia), 
Fedora Barbieri (Quickly), Nan Merriman (Meg), Tito Gobbi (Falstaff), Luigi 
Alva (Fenton), Rolando Panerai (Ford), Nicola Zaccaria (Pis‘ol), Renato 
Ercolani (Bardolph), Tomaso Spataro (Dr Caius), and Philharmonia Chorus & 
Orch., cond. Karajan. Columbia [S] SAX 2254-6 (mono version previously 
issued). 123s. 


We have been waiting for the stereo Falstaff ever since a short extract from 
it appeared on the EMI stereo sample record three years ago. Yet this is not 
EMI stereo at its best, and more than once I had to jump up and turn up the 
volume control as the orchestra and singers seemed to be vanishing — and not 
because they were meant to in the score either. This then is a case where [| 
prefer, from the recording point of view, the mono version which I reviewed 
in May 1957 (p. 314). 


Having recentiy heard Geraint Evans’s superb Falstaff in three stage 
performances, I must eat my words that ‘other than the unforgettable Stabile, 
Gobbi’s Falstaff is the finest I have ever heard’. Gobbi’s voice just lacks that 
roundness and fruitiness which Evans’s now seems to possess. (This is not to 
say that Gobbi’s Falstaff is not a first-rate creation; it is, and he is about to 
sing the role at Covent Garden.) Otherwise I have changed little in my 
judgement of this performance as a whole, and refer readers to my 1957 review. 
I must repeat that, when all is said and done, Toscanini comes nearer to the 
heart of Verdi’s Falstaff than does Karajan. 


Giulio Cesare, Hande/. Arias and Recitatives of Cleopatra and Caesar. ‘Presto 
mai l’Egizia terra’; “V’adoro, pupille . . . Non ha in cielo Tonante’; ‘Tu la 
mia stella’; “Va tacito e nascosto’; ‘Che sento? . . . Se pieta di me non senti’; 
‘Dall’ondoso periglio . . . Aure, deh, per pieta’; ‘Quel torrente’; ‘Piangeré la 
sorte mia’; ‘Non é si vago e bello’; ‘Piii amabile belta’. Irmgard Seefried 
(Cleopatra), Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (Caesar), and Berlin Radio Sym. Orch., 
cond. Béhm. Deutsche Grammophon LPM 18637; [S] SLPM 138637. 41s. 


This is a very generous selection from one of Handel’s most popular operas 
—at least, it seems to receive many performances in German and Austrian 
houses these days. What the vocal standards of these performances are ! ke, 
however, is anyone’s guess. Not even Miss Seefried and Mr Fischer-Dies‘:au 
decorate their music, and the soprano indeed finds some of it heavy go-1g. 
breaking phrases in order to take breaths. One cannot say this of the baritcne, 
however, whose singing is little short of magnificent. Miss Seefried’s vcice 
seems too earthy for this lovely music, and one misses the cool cares: ng 
quality that Lisa Della Casa displays in her recording of ‘V’adoro, pupi ¢’. 
The order of the numbers is here arbitrarily changed for no apparent reas »n, 
and the orchestral accompaniment is rather on the heavy side. 
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Historical Records 


Alf ed Piccaver. Operatic arias. Giordano, ‘Come un bel di di maggio’ 
(Ar trea Chénier); Mascagni, ‘Mamma, quel vino’ (Cavalleria Rusticana); 
Puc :ini, ‘E lucevan le stelle’ (Tosca); Verdi, ‘Ah si, ben mio’ (// Trovatore). 
De: tsche Grammophon EPL 30 542. 13s. 

‘hese four arias from the Italian repertory of Alfred Piccaver, together 
wit the little 45 r.p.m. disc of Puccini arias reviewed in January 1960, give 
fur .er proof of the beautiful voice, finished style and lovely /egato singing of 
this English tenor, so long a favourite at the Vienna Opera. 


Dei a Reinhardt. Wagner excerpts. ‘Dich, teure Halle’ (Tannhduser); ‘O 
Sac is, mein Freund’ (Die Meistersinger); ‘Der Manner Sippe’ and ‘Du bist 
der Lenz’ (Die Walkiire). With orch., cond. Sebastian. Deutsche Grammophon 
EP. 30 432. 13s. 

[he name of Delia Reinhardt means, to most pre-war opera-goers, the 
Oct ivian in the famous Lehmann-Schumann-Mayr Rosenkavalier pertormances 
conducted by Bruno Walter at Covent Garden between 1924 and 1929. In 
adcition this German-born soprano, whose career came to an end with the 
advent of the Nazis, but who is now living in California where she pursues a 
carcer as a painter, also sang Sieglinde, Eva, Gutrune, Freia and a number of 
Italian roles in London. On the evidence of this disc the voice was nothing 
remarkable, and indeed one would have thought that Sieglinde and other 
Wazner roles would have rather strained it. Still, it is interesting to have an 
example of this famous Octavian and a singer whose German career was far 
from inconsiderable. 

Helge Roswaenge. Bizet, ‘Parle-moi de ma mére’ (Carmen), with Hedwig von 
Debitzka; Flotow, ‘Ach so fromm’ and ‘Mag der Himmel euch vergeben’ 
(Martha), with Debitzka, Emmi Leisner & Rudolf Watzke; Gounod, ‘Salut, 
demeure’ (Faust). All in German. Deutsche Grammophon EPL 30546. 13s. 

Roswaenge, now 64, is still singing at the Berlin State Opera, and until a 
year or two ago was a regular guest artist in Vienna. All who have heard him 
in recent years say he still has a wenderfully preserved voice and is a most 
exciting singer. London heard him only as Florestan and the tenor soloist in 
Toscanini’s Verdi Requiem, both in 1938. Here he sings rather less heroic 
music than that with which he is generally associated. The French items are 
not typical, but in the Martha excerpts the voice sounds at its best. 


Franz Voelker. Wagner excerpts. ‘Kennst du den Schmerz’ and ‘Wiilst jenes 
Tags’ (Der fliegende Hollander), with Irmgard Langhammer; ‘Am stillen Herd’ 
and ‘Morgenlich leuchtend’ (Die Meistersinger). Deutsche Grammophon EPL 
30543. 13s. 

Germany’s best Lohengrin and Siegmund of the inter-war years sings an 
exciting Erik; and even if Stolzing’s two arias show him at less than his best, 
this is the kind of Wagner singing we should like to hear more often today. 

H.D.R. 


European Opera House Plans, 1961-2 


(see also September issue, p. 583) 


AUSTRIA 

Liaz. Landestheater 

New productions: first Austrian performances of Ariadne (Martinu) and Christmas Eve (Rimsky- 
Korsakov); first performance in Linz of Haydn's La Vera Costanza (in German, as List und 
Liebe); and Fidelio, Carmen, Lucia di Lammermoor, Der Waffenschmied, Le Vin Herbé 
(Martin), Turandot, Il Trovatore, Lohengrin. Revivals of Don Giovanni and Tosca 

New administrator, Karl Heinz Krahl; new musical director, Kurt Wéss. Newly engaged artists: 
Hilde Brauner, Cora Canne-Meijer, Suzanne Corda, Ingeborg Friedrich, Miranna Irosch, Liane 
Lehrer; Pietro Bottazzo, Alfons Herwig, Richard Itzinger, Erich Kienbacher, Kurt Meinhardt, 
Oscar Schimoneck; Giuseppe Patané (conductor) 


GER {ANY 

Augs! urg . 

New >roductions: Cosi fan tutte, Der Freischiitz, Der fliegende Hollander, Der Wildschiitz, 
Otell. , Der Rosenkavalier, Ero the Joker (Gotovac), Columbus (Egk). Revivals of Die Entfiih- 
rung us dem Serail, Die Zauberfléte, The Ring, Don Carlos, Arabella 

Newl: engaged artists: Edith Gabry, Yvonne Helvey, Nathalie Usselmann, Hermy With; Gerd 
Brene s, Hubert Mohler 
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Dasmsteds. Lan@esthest 
New productions: Médée, L’Italiana in Algeri, Si j’etais Roi, Faust, La Forza del Destino, - \er 
Wiederspenstigen Zahmung (Goetz's “The Taming of the Shrew’), Manon Lescaut, Il Prigioni: -o, 
Der Prinz von Homburg (Henze) 

New administrator, Gerhard a, Newly engaged artists: Hannelore Diehn, Helga Jv ig, 
Anita Kristel, Rita Rufgenach, Inge Wolf; Camillo Meghor, Horst Schafer 


Dortmund 
New productions: Don Giovanni, Parsifal, Un Ballo in Maschera, Aida, Si j’etais Roi, To: ca, 


Pagliacci, Der Rosenkavalier, Manon, Boris Godunov. Revivals: Fidelio, Tannhduser, ;)er 

fliegende Holldnder, Carmen 

Newly engaged artists: Hanna Kistner, Hans Diirr, James Gettys, Konrad Grieskamp, Alfred 

Scheibner, Werner Stuckmann 

Flensburg 

New productions: Le Nozze di Figaro, Die Meistersinger, The Queen of Spades, Ariadne «wt 

Naxos, Schwanda the Bagpiper, Schneider von Schonau (Brandts-Buys) 

Heidel 

New productions: Le Astuzie Femminili (Cimarosa), Orfeo, Cosi fan tutte. L’Elisir d’ Amore, 

Eugene Onegin, Manon Lescaut, Der Rosenkavalier, The Cunning Little Vixen, Aufstieg und 

Fall der Stadt Mahagonny (Weill), Lavinia (Barraud) 

New musical director, Kurt Brass. Newly engaged artists: Annabelle Bernard, Margirt Wieden. 

Anny Schiemm, Marie Daveluy, Brigitte Georgi, Maria Merbeller; Robert Hoyem, Helmut 

| oni ww Lienhard, Viktor Lederer, Karl-Heinz Offermann, Oskar Steiger, Julio Valentino, 
urt Richey 


HOLLAND 

Netherlands Opera 

New productions: Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Die Zauberfléte, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, 
I Puritani, Don Giovanni. Revivals: Don Carlos, Turandot, Madama Butterfly, La Traviata, 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Die Fledermaus, Aida, Philomela (Andriessen), L’Elisir d’ Amore, Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Carmen, Rigoletto, Faust, Der Bettelstudent 

Artists include: Cora Canne-Meyer, Anny Delorie, Wilma Diessen, Jeannette van Dijk, Mirella 
Freni, Conchita Gaston, Marijke van der Lugt, Erna Spoorenberg, Marilyn Tyler; Ettore Babini, 
Theo Baylé, Jose Borelli, Scipio Colombo, Paolo Gorin, Guus Hoekman, Georg Litassy, Arnold 
van Mill, Frans Vroons, Jess Walters. Guest artists: Anna Moffo, Luciano Salderi, Giuseppe 
Forgione. Conductors: Johannes den Hertog, Arrigo Guarnieri, Michael Gielen, Bernard 
Haitink, Anton Paulik, Paul Pella 


SWITZERLAND 

Ziirich. Stadttheater 

New productions: Jl Trovatore, Fidelio, Le Rossignol, L’Histoire du Soldat, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, La Bohéme, Don Giovanni, Le Prophéte, Le Mystére de la Nativité, Orfeo 

Newly engaged artists include: Madeleine Baer, Adéle Leigh; Werner Ernst, Andrew Foldi, Hans 
Kaart, Victor de Narké, Fritz Peter, Abe Polakoff, Jakob Soltermann, Ernst-August Steinhoff, 
Ralph Telasko. Guest artists: Lisa Della Casa, Elsa Cavelti, Sena Jurinac, Maria Stader, Astrid 
Varnay; Deszé Ernster, Gustav Neidli . Heinz Rehfuss. Conductors: Ernest Ansernict, 
Robert Denzler, Hans Erismann. Otto Klemperer, Samuel Krachmalnick, Peter Maag, Victor 
Reinshagen, Hans Rohrer, Nello Santi, Igor Stravinsky, Fred Widmer 





East German Artists Remain in the West. Horst Stein, who has been conduct- 
ing in Hamburg, and Gerhard Stolze and Gerhard Unger, two leading tenors, 
have decided not to return to the East Berlin State Opera, but to remain in the 
west. It is understood that a number of East German musicians who played 
in the Bayreuth Orchestra this summer are also remaining in West Germany. 


International Composition Contest. The Italian Society for Contemporary 
Music (SIMC) in collaboration with the Gruppo Universitario Nuova Musica 
of Palermo, the Italian Radio, the Teatro delle Novita, Bergamo, the Teatro 
Massimo of Palermo, the Ente Autonomo Orchestra Sinfonica Siciliana 
(EAOSS), and with the participation of the music publishers Theodor Presser 
and Co., Suvini Zerboni and Universal Edition, announce as international 
composition contest for a one-act opera, and five other musical categories. The 
prize for the opera, awarded by the Teatro delle Novita, Bergamo, will be one 
million lire. Closing date 31 July 1962. Full details from the Secretary, 
S.I.M.C., c/o Casa Musicale de Santis, Via del Corso 506, Rome, Italy. 





The Florence Festival (Maggio Musicale) is specially 
featured in the Festival Issue of OPERA, on sale in mid- 
October, 2s. 6d. 
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Opera Diary 
Orp eus in the Underworld. Sadler's Wells, August 14 


Jais was a happy and successful revival of Wendy Toye’s brilliant 
pro uction. Miss Toye, Malcolm Pride, her designer, and Geoffrey Dunn, 
her ‘ranslator and adaptor, went to work with a verve and invention to 
mat h those of Offenbach and his librettists; and the result was most 
exh arating. Orpheus in the Underworld is less firmly tied to a place 
and period than La Vie Parisienne. You can take away all that is 
Par'sian and—more importantly—take away, too, the stinging social 
sati;e on the Second Empire’s public and political morality, and still be 
left with a score and a clever libretto that give constant surprise and 
delizht. 

Certainly there was nothing in the Sadler’s Wells production to tell of 
the rottenness at heart of a society whose bourgeoisie had never had it 
so good. Or perhaps just one thing: John Styx’s sudden seriousness 
when, in prose, he told Eurydice of the decent world that was, when he 
was King of the Beeotians. His song, too, with its haunting simple melan- 
choly, evokes the real classical world (and it was very well sung by Alan 
Crofoot). It is this song which, in German revivals of the operetta, is 
given barbed extra verses dealing with current affairs. 


But Public Opinion, the only force which the Napoleonic dictatorship 
courted and trembled before, in this milder English version was trans- 
formed into Calliope, Orpheus’s mother (a role played with great elegance 
and style by Anna Pollak). The seamy, glittering court on Olympus was 
good only for laughs. And we cannot object, for it would take a re- 
writing as drastic as Brecht’s and Weill’s of The Beggar's Opera to give 
Orpheus in the Underworld a topical fierceness to match its intoxicating 
brio. And it would be Offenbach no longer. At the Wells the intoxica- 
tion remains, and it is more than enough. Offenbach was a most musical 
composer. Rossini called him the Mozart of the boulevards. There is an 
occasional touch of Berlioz too in his long, unexpected phrases and 
rhythms. Alexander Faris handled this music expertly, and the large cast, 
with only one or two exceptions, did justice to it. 


Once again June Bronhill dominated the performance, a captivatingly 
bright Eurydice—in excellent voice, throwing out cadenzas, trills and 
fioriture with the assurance of one who has sung Lucia at Covent Garden. 
Kevin Miller, the Orpheus, seemed vocally off-colour, but Jon Weaving’s 
Pluto had gained both vocal and dramatic assurance. Eric Shilling’s Jove 
was as ripe and cunningly pointed as ever. 


One complaint only: does no one at Sadler’s Wells—not Mr Tucker, 
not Miss Toye—know how to pronounce? Not only names like 
Orp! cus, Actaeon (rhymed with play on) and Aristaeus (at least we were 
spar'd Or-fay-us) but also words like ‘decorous’ and ‘ascetic’. Still, I must 
not -1d on a vinegary note. Orpheus, even with three syllables, was well 


wort seeing. 
ALP. 








Don Giovanni. Royal Albert Hall, August 21 

This was the third concert performance of Don Giovanni in Lon log 

since 1959, and it was by far the best. When the BBC announced a 
concert Don Giovanni by the Glyndebourne Opera as one of its 
Promenade Concerts, I for one was full of misgivings. Opera is, a‘ter 
all, more than just singers and orchestra; and, moreover, 
Hall’s vast spaces hardly seemed, in advance, suited to a Mozart opera 
of all things, and one performed by a company based on an intimate 
theatre. How pleasant to record that all one’s prognostications were 
proved wrong! 

In the first place this was not played as a straight concert performance, 
A small platform had been erected behind the orchestra on which the 
characters for each scene stepped, and once on the platform they acted 
their roles. Secondly, the sound was very good, and the voices came over 
clearly and loudly ; and lastly, and this was something none of us could 
have seen in advance, the audience was intelligent and receptive, obviously 
understanding far more of the libretto than their stuffy Glyndebourne 
counterparts, and responding to the music and the situations so eagerly 
that the artists were put on their toes, and gave a far more relaxed 
performance than in the theatre. They seemed, too, to be enjoying them- 
selves as much as the audience—and that never happens at Glyndebourne! 

The honours of the evening were carried away by Geraint Evans, 
whose Leporello is now so assured and whose timing is so perfect that if 
he has an equal in this role, I would like to know who it is. Gyorgy 
Melis’s Don sounded better than at Glyndebourne, though once or twice 
he again lost tone in the recitative passages; but what a good voice he 
possesses! Richard Lewis sang Ottavio with a honeyed tone and admir- 
able breath-control, and Leonardo Monreale and Michael Langdon 
repeated their sterling Masetto and Commendatore. 

Gerda Scheyrer’s Donna Anna, which had been disappointing in the 
theatre, did not sound so blustery, and certainly her ‘Non mi dir’ was a 
lovely piece of singing. But I still think her voice too light by half for 
this role. Ilva Ligabue was not, strangely enough, quite as impressive as 
she is in the theatre as Elvira, and ‘Mi tradi’ was not the usual four de 
force she makes it. But she is a lovely singer, and a joy to listen to. So 
is Mirella Freni, whose charming Zerlina is rather more full-blooded than 
either that of Sciutti or the typical Viennese soubrette. The Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was in excellent form, and some of the solo instru- 
mental playing was quite outstanding. Once again John Pritchard paced 
the performance in an admirable fashion, and proved that he is a [irst- 
rate Mozart conductor. H.D.R. 


The Ledge. With The Seven Deadly Sins and Renard. Sadler's Wells 
(Rostrum Ltd), September 12 

A man called Joe is about to throw himself off a high city builc ‘ng. 
Another man, who discloses that he himself faced a similar tempta ion 
in the past, tries to dissuade him, but fails. Joe’s wife appears. Her | ‘ea, 
too, fails at first, but then Joe gives in and comes down. 

If the plot of Richard Rodney Bennett’s one-act, half-hour opera “he 
Ledge is told as baldly as that, it becomes obvious that its central p int 
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Design by Timothy O’Brien for Richard Rodney Bennett's opera ‘The Ledge’ 


of climax and release occurs when Joe’s resolution is changed by some- 
thing in the conversation with his wife. Such a release would be marked, 
in classical opera, by a high point in the musical score—as Amina’s ‘Ah, 
non giunge’ marks the release of tension after the sleepwalking scene in 
La Sonnambula. From a modern opera we do not expect another ‘Ah, 
non giunge’; but we do expect a big musical moment (a sudden expanse 
of melody? a concentrated ensemble?). The fact that it is totally lacking 
here is a measure of Mr Bennett’s operatic failure. 

True, Adrian Mitchell’s libretto is somewhat ambiguous at this point. 
Joe’s wife tells him that his boss has promised him ‘a bonus of a hundred 
pounds if you’ll come down’. Joe, for the first time, laughs and cxclaims: 
‘Humanity, I love you!’ Does the weakening of his resolution occur at 
this very point—or a second or two later when his wife, hearing his 
laugh, herself laughs in relief, which obviously touches him? Anyway, 
the music should have solved the ambiguity and does not. Nor has 
Mr Bennett sufficiently differentiated in musical expression between the 
characters, and between the different types of utterance given to a single 
character. Phrases in the libretto that are humorous, bitter, ironic (like 
Joe’s allusion to the ‘wide open faces’ of the crowd) come out in much the 
same vay as more straightforwardly pathetic expressions. 

Mr: Bennett (who was born in 1926) is already known as a gifted young 
comp:ser, considerably encouraged by William Glock of the BBC. I will 
not irsult his artistic integrity by being ‘kind’ about this work, which 
shows a failure in theatrical rather than musical imagination—a failure 
to prc ‘ide enough contrast and climax to make a work ‘go’ on the stage. 
His 2 »nal musical idiom is strongly reminiscent of // Prigioniero, but 
Dalla’ ccola’s impressive range of contrast is just what Mr Bennett’s 
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THE LEDGE 


Opera in one act by Richard Rodney Bennett. Libretto by Adrian Mitchell. Produce, | 
John Biatchley; designer, Timothy O’Brien; lighting by Charles Bristow. First perfor: :- 
ance given by Rostrum, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 12 September 1961. 


The Man, Gerald English; The Other Man, John Cameron; The Girl, Dorothy Doro 
Conductor, Alexander Gibson. 








opera lacks. He and the writer of his taut, imaginative libretto should 
try again. 

He was well served by his singers (Gerald English as Joe, John 
Cameron and Dorothy Dorow) and poorly by the production. The set 
by Timothy O’Brien gave no sense at all of the dizzy height of a roof. 
The producer, John Blatchley, likewise conveyed in the acting almost 
nothing of the varying tensions of the characters. It was an astonishing 
psychological error to have the other man step down on to the roof 
instead of up. The libretto specifies that the stage should get gradually 
darker between the man’s plea (in daylight) and the woman’s (at night): 
instead there was a sudden darkening and no real illusion of Joe’s being 
picked out, as he should be, by searchlight. 

This formed, with the rest of the triple bill, the first stage presentation 
by a new organization called Rostrum (supported by the drink-manuv. 
facturing firm, Martini & Rossi). The conductor throughout was Alexander 
Gibson, who did extremely well. Kurt Weill’s The Seven Deadly Sin; 
and Stravinsky’s Renard were brought from the Edinburgh Festival. The 
former will be reviewed in detail in our Festival issue. Here it is enough 
to say that it was performed very effectively (if not as savagely as Weill 
is said to have intended) and that the jazz singer Cleo Laine acquitted 
herself with such skill that I would like to order another opera for her 
right away. AJ. 


Broadcast Performances 


The Legend of the Invisible City of Kitezh. BBC Third Programme, 
August 13 

When Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Legend of the Invisible City of Kitezh 
and of the Maid Fevronya was first performed in 1907, many critics 
referred to it as ‘the Russian Parsifal’. There is a great deal of truth in 
this, for both operas contain an element of mysticism, both are concerned 
with the theme of guilt and natural innocence, and both make use of a 
complex harmonic language united with slow-moving harmonies which 
give to each work a sense of agelessness, beyond the bounds of time and 
space—a sense which is discernible also in the music of Mussoregsky’s 
Khovanshchina. Kitezh, however, is an essentially Russian opera employ- 
ing a number of authentic folk-songs and abounding in genuine Ri ssian 
characters. Its legendary plot involves the miraculous transformati in of 
the city of Great Kitezh, which, through the prayers of St Fevron a, is 
thus saved from the invading Tartars. 

The performance of the opera, conducted by Vasili Nebolsin, wi' 1 the 
chorus and orchestra of the All-Union Radio, was probably one « « the 
best that we have heard from the USSR for some time. The fac: that 
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it we a studio broadcast, thus eliminating the terrible coughs and sneezes 
whic usually mar Russian performances, and not a direct recording from 
the « age, undoubtedly gave greater opportunity for skilful characteriza- 
nd stage effects. The vocal contrast between the hero, Prince Yuri, 
1e chorus at the beginning of Act 3 was especially effective. 
the whole, the solo singing, with the exception of Ivan Peirov (as 
and Lydia Melnikova (as a Page), left much to be desired, though 
iaracterization of individual figures such as the Tartar khans (Leonid 
rov and Gennadi Troitsky), Grishka Kutierma (Dmitry Tarkhov) 
and ?rince Yuri was very well done. The role of Grishka (the drunken, 
trea nerous fool who may still be redeemed by Fevronya’s saintliness) is 
a to :chingly pathetic one, and the cry of ‘Ya boius’ (‘I’m afraid’) at the 
end of Act 2 was most convincing. But, though the Russians have many 
singrs of great ability capable of feeling and living a part to the full (as 
in the case of Natalia Rozhdestvenskaya, who sang Fevronya), neverthe- 
less first-class voices arc very few and far between, and all the acting in 
the world cannot compensate for unpleasant noises in one’s upper 
register. The choral singing, on the other hand, was quite excellent and 
the orchestra likewise deserves the highest praise. The diction was 
unusually clear, though this is greatly facilitated by the nature of the 
Russian language, in which the tongue is used most vigorously. 

Of course, to appreciate Kitezh to the full, indeed, any opera by 
Rimsky-Korsakov, one has to see it staged. The most vivid musical 
imagination cannot visualize the beauty of the realistic sets, the great 
forests and flowing streams which fill the stage of the Kirov Theatre in 
Leningrad, or the charming and original touch in this year’s production 
there in which the ‘Pilgrimage to the Invisible City’ in Act 4 is depicted 
by a boat journey against skilfully moving mountain scenery. 

GERALD SEAMAN 
Down in the Valley. BBC Television, August 29 

Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley is a short folk-opera, composed for 
Indiana University in 1948. In rather poor ballad tunes it sketches a 
conventional little love story that ends with a killing. It is, in fact, 
a relation of the rather more robust folk-operas such as Douglas Moore’s 
The Devil and Daniel Webster and Ballad of Baby Doe, and Carlisle 
Floyd’s Susannah, which have enjoyed some success at the New York 
City Opera. This performance was the most depressing confirmation of 
what David Drew—who knows all Weill’s music—has often told us: 
that the Nazis destroyed not only all of Weill’s compositions that they 
could lay their hands on, but also destroyed Weill as a composer. I 
wouid not listen, could not believe that the man who wrote The Three- 
penny Opera, Mahagonny and The Seven Deadly Sins would retain no 
trace of his genius in America. 

But alas. none of it remains. Down in the Valley (renamed Shadow 
Cree) proved a wretched, shoddy, meretricious little work. Even when 
all 2 lowances had been made for the weak, under-vitalized, very English 
perf. rmance, there was none of the former earnestness, dramatic power 
or s eer musical skill to be perceived. The leading roles were sung by 
Ster anie Voss and Joseph Ward, the conductor was Charles Mackerras, 
and he producer Douglas Craig. AP. 
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Readers’ Letters 
Opera and the Musical 


As a reader of operRA from its first issue I would like to support the vi :ws 
expressed by Kenneth Wade in the August issue. Your excellent maga: ine 
should not be adulterated with other activities, whether musicals or ba let, 
Opera is primarily concerned with singers and singing, and little of either i. to 
be found in the average musical. To include articles on other subjects -an 
only be at the expense of operatic material. I certainly do not want a decri ase 
of the latter to make room for inferior matter of this kind. 

F. CLIVE-ROSS, London W.) 


I wholeheartedly subscribe to everything Mr Kenneth Wade writes. [is- 
crimination, whether instinctive or rational, underlies every culture. Not to 
understand that Traviata and Annie Get Your Gun cannot with good taste be 
covered by ene and the same magazine means in the last analysis non- 
differentiation between King Kong and Fidelio. Be it remembered that corrup- 


tion is a gradual process. 
(Mrs) G. K. YOUNG, London W.8 


I am disappointed to read that you might be including articles on and 
reviews of musicals. I go to these shows myself, and there are existing publica- 
tions which adequately cover this subject. Moreover, people who like musicals 
and not opera are hardly likely to buy a publication devoted mainly to the 
latter. 

R. MICHAEL RAPAZZINI, London S.W.15 

Mr Kenneth Wade is obviously in love with the opera house, the plush and 
gilt, the chandelier, the boxes (aren’t we all, though? —the dimming of the 
candelabra before the curtain rises at Covent Garden is one of the most 
glamoreus moments the London theatre can offer); but that is not what opera 
is for. Ballet would be more compatible, he suggests. How misguided can you 
get! Surely the function of your magazine is to further the cause and interest 
and Knowledge of the musical theatre—dramma per musica, in fact — and 
for my money that includes telling me what to expect from Bye Bye Birdie as 
well as Fidelio; to hear about what Bernstein and Robbins are up to as well as 
Britten and Zeffirelli. 

It may be unrealistic to deplore the so-called gap, as Rose Hill says in her 
article in your July issue, but the least one can do is to acknowledge the 
presence of another (and formidable) school that is presenting drama through 
the medium of music and song. Mr Wade’s decision to cancel his subscription 
to OPERA the moment that scurrilous word musical appears is in the same line 
as Mr Jepson’s comments in the same issue on the Sutherland reception; 
instead of ignoring what he doesn’t like, he allows it to put him off what he 
does. A strange attitude! How can a simple notice of Candide affect the 
people who read opera for its snob value? Why should excessive adulation 
of Miss Sutherland affect one’s personal appreciation of her performance? 
Please do not be put off by the snobs and dried-up old harpies who feel it 
would be infra dig to sully your pages with a picture of Chita Rivera. 
Remember you have also a large young readership, catholic in taste, who love 
opera yet feel also that the musical is making (or in the process of making) an 
important contribution to the musical theatre. 
J. ROGER BAKER, London N | 


Mr Wade asks what possible connection there can be between the grandeur 
of opera and the musicals and their inadequate vocal complements. Here are 
a few facts: 

1. A certain act, known as ‘Those Italian Girls’ and ‘Those Tailored Gi-ls’, 
otherwise the Ponsillo Sisters, toured the vaudeville and musical circ tits 
for three years. One of the sisters was Rosa Ponselle. 

A certain Giorgio Truzzi sang at this very theatre in A. P. Herb: rt’s 
Tough at the Top. He is now a leading Metropolitan bass — Gio: zi0 
Tozzi. 

Robert Merrill is not only a singer in musicals but a composer of 
‘notorious’ popular songs for Guy Michell. 
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Walter Midgley, William Dickie, Inia Te Wiata are names known to 
opera houses in all parts of the world. They all appeared in The Most 
Happy Fella. 

Jan Kiepura, Grace Moore, Richard Tucker, Jan Peerce, Patrice Munsel, 
Beniamino Gigli, Ezio Pinza, Tagliavini, Tito Schipa, Helen Traubel, 
Risé Stevens, Leo Slezak, Richard Tauber, Lily Pons, Tito Gobbi, our 
own Ian Wallace, and Constance Shacklock worked at one time or 
another in a musical, variety or motion picture. 

/ ove all, Mr Wade, please spare a thought for the ‘ones on the way up’ 
beca se without them not even the grandeur of opera could survive. Whether 
they .appen to be working in operatic choruses, musicals, or the Corporation 
Gas Vorks, the fact that they are gaining experience does not entitle them to 
be ta ged ‘crooners’. FREDERICK WILLIAMS 

Adelphi Theatre, London W.C.2 


[Mr .illiams sings in ‘The Music Man’, in a ‘barber-shop quartet’ comprising 
three students of the Guildhall School of Music and one from the National 
Schowl of Opera.] 


Tie opera stage is the only place left where one can at least be certain of 
hearing singers who have trained for a minimum of three years before being 
launched on an unsuspecting public. I am sure that this is one of the reasons 
why opera is having such a come-back at the moment. Opera singers have 
voices with range and power and individuality, not the husky, cracked half- 
octave and shout, beloved by ‘musical’ directors. They also have physical 
individuality; one can actually tell them apart, which is pleasant after the 
theatre and television, with boys who look like girls, and girls who look like 
boys, all look as young as possible, and as alike as peas in a pod. Opera 
singers have real character, born of a hard and long training and self-discipline 
and denial, which is after all what character really is, not the wearing of 
eccentric clothes and behaving like a clown. 

Many of us are fed up to the back teeth with current entertainment! The 
opera stage and concert platforms, and your magazine, are our only bastions. 

TONI ScoTT, London W.1 


Generally speaking, the majority of musicals possess little to interest the 
well-informed opera-goer. When one of these shows is of interest, it is because 
an artist who has worked in the operatic world has contributed to it, e.g., West 
Side Story (Bernstein) and South .Pacific (Pinza). I think OPERA might review 
productions of this type, but I do not consider regular readers want the pages 
of OPERA cluttered with comments on the many nebulous confections staged in 
the West End. D. C. HARRISON, Edgware 


For heaven’s sake, please, hands off our OPERA. Keep it essentially as it is 
and leave the musicals to lesser fry. Please, please leave OPERA just as it is. 
We love it and its exclusiveness. There are thousands of periodicals covering 
jazz and pops every week. CATHERINE H. HEATON, Hereford 


Is there really such a regrettably fierce frontier to be defended between, 
say, Gianni Schicchi and The Merry Widow; between The Merry Widow and 
King’s Rhapsody? And where do Gilbert and Sullivan come in Mr Wade’s 
reckoning, I wonder! I feel that we can rely on your discretion to provide the 
right kind of news about musicals, which will please those readers of OPERA 
who possess more catholic taste and wider views than Mr Wade may do. And 
if this also means that new readers help to keep the price of OPERA as low as 
2s, 6d., well, hurray! ALAN JEFFERSON, London W.C.2 


yu really must devote space to musicals, please do not do so in the 
rat you will be serving the cause of opera or that the two musical 
ave anything in common. Mr Faris can be excused his May article, 
as sad to see some of your July contributors consenting to a view of 
ich would destroy its fragile integrity as an art-form. 

The e has been a great deal of operatic heresy in the last 15 years. We 
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have suffered from the clever producer and stage designer, the dogmatisn of 
the ‘opera in English’ school, the belief that the audience must audibly er joy 
itself, the employment of stage techniques borrowed from the pantomime ind 
the revue, and the acceptance of Menotti as a serious operatic composer If 
we do not stop to reconsider the true nature of opera we are in great dar ger 
of losing our standards and destroying the art we profess to love. 

Opera is no less the presentation of drama through the intensifying med um 
of serious music. It is more than this too in the sense that it has the strz nge 
power, in certain favourable circumstances, of ‘taking-off’ so that the whole, 
becoming greater than the sum of its artistic parts, is capable of providirg a 
uniquely intense emotional and artistic experience. At the same time | is 
fragile because, as an art-form, it makes such demands upon the credulit, of 
an audience that it can very easily relapse into the ridiculous. Thus, if opera 
is not decently reverenced and approached with becoming seriousness, it ovight 
not to be tolerated at all. That is why, to take a minor example, it is wrong 
for an audience to indulge in audible laughter or untimely applause if this 
causes a note of music to be lost or a mood to be shattered. We need to 
cultivate humility and to forget our selfhood when exposed to the profound 
impressions which opera always promises and sometimes provides. Whatever 
else opera may be, it is not an entertainment. 

Opera does not need a shot in the arm from outside. And if it did, it 
could no more be re-invigorated by cross-fertilization with the musical than a 
prestige advertisement in four colours in the New Yorker could contribute 
something to literature or to pictorial art. It can influence them, but only for 
the worse. 

We rely upon OPERA to maintain standards and values and not to dilute 
them. My plea is simply to keep things in their proper place. You are 
already on thin ice (justifiably so) in your treatment of some operettas. Please 


eschew the musical. 
F. G. BURRETT, Claygate, Surrey 


I can only hope that Kenneth Wade’s letter is not typical of your readers’ 
attitude. “They just can’t sing’, Mr Wade? Rubbish. Mary Costa, who sang 
the difficult coloratura soprano part in Candide, numbers Norma, Micaela and 
Violetta, as well as the Orff soprano roles, in her repertory. And if opera 


reviews such a hybrid work as The Soldier's Tale (where nobody is even 
meant to sing) it can find room for West Side Story, which, with La Périchole 
and The Beggar's Opera, was found worthy of an appreciative critical analysis 
by one of our most promising younger conductors in the BBC’s ‘For the 
Schools’ programmes last term. And let us not damn a thing because it is 
theatrically effective. Mr Bernard Keeffe might be interested to know that | 
for one was ‘. - off my feet by the record of West Side Story long before 


I ever saw it, playing and replaying the music, discovering new vigour and 
ingenuity in it all the time — something I cannot do with La Bohéme, for 
ee without echoing Benjamin Britten’s criticism of its ‘cheapness’ and 
‘tricks’. 

Mr Wade’s contention that acting should play a minor part in opera would 
meet with violent opposition from many singers besides Mme Callas. It too 
often does, alas, but that is no reason to accept bad acting as the operatic 
norm. ‘I am unashamedly a snob,’ confesses Mr Wade with brave though 
superfluous honesty. Thank God Mozart wasn’t; and he could lavish as much 
love on the doggerel with which the showman Schikaneder lured the gallery- 
ites as on Da Ponte’s more polished verse. If one can define a musical as— 
roughly —a play with songs written in the modern and popular idiom. then 
not only Die Entfiihrung but also Carmen are ready-made musicals; whi'e the 
artistic phoneyness of Gilbert and Sullivan ‘madrigals’ (surely the musical 
equivalent of Victorian Gothic?)'is on a far lower level than the contem, orary 
vitality and unwavering consistency to a chosen style of Bernstein and Veill. 

Yet here comes Jolanthe pounding the heavy fantastic into the Wells 
repertory, presumably hallowed by antiquity, though if any modern cor poser 
wrote a musical in an already old-fashioned idiom with churchy-sentir ental 
echoes he would get short shrift. If G. and S. can be done at the We ‘s, s0 
can Trouble in Tahiti, Down in the Valley, and Lost in the Stars. Ar the 
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barriers between ‘culture’ and ‘mere’ entertainment, the snobs’ joy, will 
crunble, to the surpriséd delight of an awakened public and the financial 
f of our cultural organizations. MARTIN HOYLE, Bristol 


entirely agree with Kenneth Wade. It has taken me ten years to break 

itn musicals for the more heady delights of opera. It has taken me five years 

ully understand your magazine. I have been in many European opera 

yuses and have seen OPERA on sale in many of them. Armed with opera I 

2 visited opera houses even behind the iron curtain which I otherwise 

ild have known nothing about. If you are going to cover musicals, why 

revues, variety, and cabaret? I think opERA should be enlarged to include 

en more particulars of opera houses abroad; on the most propitious times 

ittack the box-office; where to stay, and the location of the most economical 

ais, not necessarily the most expensive. I think that it would be an excellent 

1 to enlarge it to include ballet (particularly ballet abroad), and the dates of 
bal.et evenings at German opera houses. 

(Dr) H. A. N. PASSMORE, Hull 


THE EDITOR REPLIES 


We are very grateful to all those readers who wrote letters (more than 
space allows us to print) on this subject. Most of our correspondents were 
disturbed lest, by reviewing musicals, OPERA should lose something of its 
unique character. We are glad to assure these and other readers that OPERA is, 
and will remain, concerned with opera. Not in our Wildest Dreams have we 
thought of reviewing Julian Slade. At the same time we recognize that the 
musical is a theatrical art which borders on our own (as is shown by the 
number of opera singers participating at various times in both); and where a 
particular show yields a type of experience which seems either genuinely 
operatic, or relevant to the problems of opera today, we conceive that readers 
may care to have the views of our own critics as well as of the drama critics 
(not music critics) who customarily cover such shows in the rest of the press. 

Musicals will not be reviewed in our columns as routine. But we do not 
intend to let another Candide come to London unappreciated. If Weill’s Lost 
in the Stars comes, it will be reviewed whether presented as a musical (as it 
was in New York) or in an opera house (as currently in Germany). We do 
not believe that Merrie England, just because it was revived at Sadler’s Wells, 
is for that reason alone more worthy of consideration than Kiss Me, Kate, 
which has for some years been standard operetta fare in German and Austrian 
opera houses. We reiterate that our gaze remains firmly on opera: we merely 
add that we shall not wear blinkers. 


Opera House Manners 


It was with difficulty that I repressed three hearty cheers on reading the 
letters published on the above subject, and at the risk of repetition I hasten 
to add my condemnation to that of your other correspondents. I am happy, 
though, that they appear to have missed the most degrading spectacle of all. 
Hearing that Dame Margot Fonteyn held the record for applause and curtain 
calls at the Royal Opera House, these purblind juveniles forced for Miss 
Sutherland what Dame Margot had won spontaneously. It does not seem to 
have penetrated their limited intelligence that they are performing a grave 
disservice to the artist they seek to acclaim. 

One hopes these young people read opeRA and that they take these com- 
plaints to heart, but if not, it would seem the only remedy rests with the other 
members of the audience. Perhaps a few quiet but well-chosen words directed 
to the offenders at the end of a performance may help. Unfortunately, in 
common with many of my friends, I shall be unable to offer any aid myself 
for | have recently given up Miss Sutherland’s performances (a) because all 
enjoyment is ruined by the hysterical few and (b) because I refuse to pay the 
inflated prices demanded by the management for a singer who, for all her 
brillant promise, has still to reach maturity as an artist. 

GWENDOLYN ELLS, London S.E.22 
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Astrid Varnay and Giulio Neri 

Might I point out that Astrid Varnay did not ‘return to her native land’ (\s 
stated on page 393 in the June opERA) when she recently sang Elektra in Sin 
Antonio. She was born in Stockholm and settled in the U.S.A. when a chili. 
In the same issue on page 408, you state that Giulio Neri sang Colline aid 
Fiesco in the complete Cetra recordings of La Bohéme and Simone Boccanegra. 


These roles were sung by Cesare Siepi and Mario Petri respectively. 
MAX BETTELHEIM, New York 23 


Intellectual Pedestals 

Is it not time that some of the brilliant contemporary composers came off 
their high, isolated intellectual pedestals and wrote operas for great singers, 
such as Nilsson, Sutherland and Callas, to give opera-goers evenings of great 
singing and lovely orchestral sounds? I am sure the reason why many opera- 
goers do not support contemporary operas is that they do not wish to spend 
an evening with obscure technical experiments. Modern composers may scoff 
at the conventions of opera of the 19th century, but at least these great masters 
wrote for the opera house and not for the lecture room. 

CYRIL SMITH, Stratford-on-Avon 





Translations: pp. 639-642, Lionel Dunlop; 656-7, Anne Ross 
Photographs: Cover, Salzburg Festival; p. 633, Angus McBean; 635-6, lent by 
Dennis Arundell; 639, 942, Max Erlanger de Rosen; 641, Pathé Marconi; 643, 
Piccagliani; 646, Marchiori and Bayreuth Festival; 647, Houston Rogers; 650, 
Tom Seaton; 654-5, Vienna Kammeroper; 662, Anne Fischer 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charge for readers’ classified advertisements 6d. ane word (name and address counted as part of 


the advertisement). Box numbers 2s. extra. Wording together with remittance should be received 
on or before 6th of month preceding date of publication. Send to The Advertisement Manager, 
OPERA, 2 Breams Buildings, London E.C.4 


FOR SALE 
A fine list of collector’s vocal 78’s, 60 pages, price 1/6d., U.S.A. $1. Many 
interesting items. Irish McCormacks, etc., inexpensive. The Gramophone 
Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. 
OPERA. Complete back numbers with indices. Any offers? Pemberton, 
36 Leinster Gardens, London W.2. 


EXCHANGES 
Will EXCHANGE tapes of an uncut NY-Metropolitan 1940 Leinsdorf- 
Flagstad-Melchior WALKURE for any complete (conventionally cut) tapes 
of a Flagstad-Melchior GOGTTERDAMMERUNG of the late 1930's. Box 
No. 0.5, Opera, 2 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 


WANTS AND DISPOSALS 
OPERA, Vols. 2 to 5. Good condition. Offers to: J. B. P. Godfrey, Timmins, 
London Road, Shenley, Herts. 
WANTED: Collector’s vocal 78’s and LP’s for cash or exchange. Generous 
‘erms offered. Collections inspected anywhere. The Gramophone Shop, 01 
Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. Kelvin 1967. 





OPERA published monthly for Harold Rosenthal by Magazines and Publications Ltd., 
House, Breams Building, London, E.C.4 (HOLborn 5708). Subscription rates 40s. (nland 
cate eee, Oe Go qed es ate, ot & aneuel Index; U. 4 
2s. 6d.—by post 3s. Editorial Office: 6 Woodland Rise, London, ! 
Tel. Advertising Agent: D. G. Merson, 2 Breams Building, London, F 
(HOLborn 5708). Printed by Carlton Press Ltd., Chesham. 
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OPERA NEWS 


Published 
The Metropolitan town Guild Inc. 
The only All-Opera Magazine in the United 
States welcomes new subscribers who will 
become eligible to receive twenty-four 
issues by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
The American magazine appears weekly 
during the regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. Subscrip- 
tions will begin with the number current 
at the time of remittance. 

Widen your operatic knowledge and 
deepen your overseas information by this 
direct subscription service to 
OPERA NEWS 
(rot affiliated with OPERA) 








BETTER STEREO 


At 100 Queensway, in the pleasantly informal 
surroundings of our MUSIC IN THE HOME 
studio, we are forever on the lookout for the 
latest developments in audio equipment—new 
components which will bring about improved 
results, ensure greater compactness or lower 
costs without loss of quality. This year our 
range of hand-picked equipment has been 
enlarged by some notable additions: the Tand- 
berg 6 Four-Track Stereo Tape Unit, the Leak 
“Sandwich” Loudspeaker, Rogers’ HG88 Mark 
II Integrated Stereo Amplifier and their Junior 
Mark III Stereo Control Unit, and the Worden 
Articulated Pick-Up Arn. 

When you visit us you can hear stereo at 
its best on equipment covering a wide rrice- 
range; you will receive expert and impartial 
advice concerning your special audio probiems 
(not forgetting the question of how best to 

ate the chosen equipment in your 
home), while our long record-reviewing experi- 
ence is at your service if you require heip in 
selecting the best stereo or mono recordings 
(we stock all the finest stereo discs plus a wide 
choice of ‘“‘bargain-label” mono LPs). 

Our studio is oren daily from 9.30 to 5.30 
(closed Thursdays; open 9.30 to 7 Fridays). 
Each Saturday afternoon we present LIVE 
RECORD REVIEW from 2 to 4.30: these 
popular weekly recitals feature the latest 
stereo and mono issues of good music. There 
is no charge for admission and advance pro- 
gramme details may be obtained by telephone; 
Operatic and other vocal discs can be heard on 
the fourth Saturday of each month. 


Thomas Heinitz MUSIC IN THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W: 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





COVENT 
GARDEN 


4 
s 


SADLER’S 
WELLS 


SADLER’S WELLS | 
TOUR | 


WELS I 
NATION AL 





£ 


Die Walkiire 
Ballet 
Ballet 
Die Walkiire 
Ballet 


Falstaff 


Carmen 

Barber of Seville 
Tosca 

Carmen 


Barber of Seville 


Theatre Royal, Norwich 
La Bohéme 
Orpheus in the Underworld 
| Tannhauser 
| La Traviata 
| Cenerentola 
Orpheus in the Underworld 
La Bohéme 





Y-) | NNAVEwWN 


Die Walkiire 
Falstaff 
Ballet 
Falstaff 
Ballet 


Falstaff + 


Carmen 
Flying Dutchman 
Carmen 
Barber of Seville 


Flying Dutchman 


Grand, Wolverhampton 

La Bohéme 

La Traviata 

Cenerentola 

Orpheus in the Underworld 
Tannhauser 

Orpheus in the Underworld 
La Bohéme 


| New, Cardiff 


| 


William Tell 
Barber of Sevilk 
The Battle 
Nabucco 

La Bohémc 
William Tc il 
Barber of Sevilk 


Mefistofele 
Nabucco 

‘osca 
Mefistofele 
La Bohéme 
To 


sca 
| William Tell 





Iphigénie en Tauride 
Ballet 
Iphigénie en Tauride 


Ballet 
Iphigénie en Tauride 


Ballet 


Flying Dutchman 
Ocdipus; 

The Nightingale 
Rigoletto 

Tosca 


Carmen 





Empire, Liverpool 
Orpheus in the Underworld 
La Bohéme 
Cenerentola 


La Traviata 
Tannhiuser 
Orpheus in the Underworld 
La Bohéme 





Madama Butterfly 
Ballet 


Ballet 


Ballet 
Ballet 





Freischiitz 


Youth & Music 
perf. 

Oedipus; 

The Nightingale 


Rigoletto 
Tosca 





Carmen 


Theatre Royal, Nottingham 
Orpheus in the Underworld 
La Bokéme 


Cenerentola 


La Traviata 
Tannhauser 
Orpheus in the Underworld 
La Bohéme 





Ballet 
Freischiitz 


Ballet 
Ballet 


Freischiitz 
Ballet 
Ballet 


Rigoletto 


Tosca 
Oedipus; 

| The Nightingale 
Barber of Seville 


| Rigoletto 


Theatre Royal, Newcastle 
La Bohéme 
Tannhiuser 


Orpheus in the Underworld 
La Traviata 


Cenerentola 


La Bohéme 





Orpheus in the omy a 








ROSEHILL, WHITEHAVEN, 


CUMBERLAND 


October 18, 19 The Turn of the Screw (English Opera Group) 
EMPIRE THEATRE, TONYPANDY 


October 17, 19,21 Carmen 
October 18, 20 La Traviata 


LEIGHTON HOUSE, LONDON W.14 


October I1 


AZELIA HALL, BECKENHAM, KENT 


October 17-21 


BBC OPERA BROADCASTS 
October ; 


15 
23 
31 


Die Walkiire (from Covent Garden) 
Iphigenia in Aulis (Studio perf. Recording) 

A Life for the Tsar (Gramophone Records) 

Francesca da Rimini (Zandonai— Radio Italiana Recording) 
Der Freischiitz (from Covent Garden) 


Cosi fan tutte (Concert perf. by the Keith Yon Ensemble) 


The Bartered Bride (by the West Wickham Operatic Society) 








Battle 
ICCO 
ohémc 
am Tell 
er of Sevilk 


stofele 
ICCO 

a 
stofele 
ohéme 


a 
iam Tell 





SYDNEY OPERA HOUSE 


NEW;SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 





GENERAL MANAGER 





Applications are invited for the position of GENERAL MANAGER of the 
SY NEY OPERA HOUSE. The General Manager will be the chief adminis- 
tra ive officer of the Sydney Opera House Trust. He will be directly 
res»onsible to the Trust for the overall management, in accordance with the 
Trust’s policy, of the Opera House and its various halls and services, These 
wi! comprise: 


(a) a hall seating 2,800 for concerts, pageants, conferences, etc., or 
1,700 for grand opera. 

(b) a hall seating 1,100 for dramatic presentations, intimate opera, 
conferences, etc. 

(c) an experimental theatre seating 430, suitable for drama, the screen- 
ing of films, meetings, etc. 

(d) a hall seating 300 for chamber music, lectures, meetings, etc. 

(e) a restaurant and grill-room and other public facilities. 


Halls (a); (b) and (c) will be equipped with stage machinery of varying 
sizes and complexity and some of these halls will be fitted with simultaneous 
language translation equipment for the holding of international conferences. 


While the Trust is empowered to act as promoter, it is anticipated that 
various public and private organisations will make use of the halls in the 
Opera House and may promote various activities therein with the approval 
of the Trust. The General Manager, therefore, will need to possess a high 
degree of administrative ability with a knowledge and experience of business 
and public finance and public relations. Experience as a theatre executive 
would be desirable, but not essential. 


The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the New South 
Wales Public Service Act, 1902, as amended by subsequent Acts. The salary 
of the position will be determined according to the qualifications of the 
successful applicant who will be required to make himself available to 
oe + as from April, 1962. An appropriate entertainment allowance will 
e paid. 


Four copies of applications for the position (including a recent 
photograph) should be sent to: 


THE AGENT GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 
56 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2, 
by Tuesday, OCTOBER 31, 1961, 


should state the applicant’s full mame, age, address,- nationality, 
essional, academic or other special qualifications and past and present 
oyment and experience (supported by documentary evidence) and the 
2s of three referees. 
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BACK NUMBERS of 


OPERA 


Vol. 1 out of print. 
Vol. 2: Nos. 3, 7, 9%" 13_only available. 
All subsequent issues av@ilable pt Vol. 4, No. 2. 
Rr s 
Complete your issues of BT a by ordering back issues, 


: tA 3/-). 


ERA, Rolls House Publishing 
Co. Ltd., Rolls Housé~B s Buildings, London, E.C4. | 














Preserve your copies 
of OPERA 
_this easy way 


O lost or damaged copies of OPERA if 
you preserve them in the OPERA 
binding case. Simple to use, each binder takes 
a year’s copies and index. Each copy opens 
flat. for easy reading. Stoutly made, in blue, 
and with the words OPERA on the spine, 

| this binding case will enhance the appearance 
of your bookshelf. 
Price 9/-d, including postage and packing. 


Send remittance and order today to: 
OPERA binders, Rolls Hou-e 


Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls Hous 3, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C 4. 





— 
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